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at 3 o’clock in the Afternoon. 
EOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 








AVENDISH SOCIETY.—THE FIFTH 


will be held 
No. 5, Cavendish-square, on 


places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly re stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded w with the Magazines.—S pestiotiens for the gy: A Edition 
oor oat less than Three Months, oa in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, 


28fr. or 11. 2s. the year. Toot! wy te ay 


EW CHEMICAL LABORATORY, ST 
BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. — The CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY in ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL, under 
ence of Dr. JOHN STENHOUSE, F.K.S. L. & 
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— LECT th EXHIBITION. — The Students may with i tigati of their 

SRF LicTUME of thir Goure ~ “On Life-Boats and | own selection Wesnethened by iy Superintendent of the Labora- 

py Preservation from Shipwreck. ck will be delivered b by tory, who will sesiat them with such instruction and advice as 
BoM WASHINGTON: R.N., on WEDNESDAY EVENIN the may reaul 

on. 3, at Eight o’cl from 10 a.m. till 4 P.m., except on Satur- 


Roa BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 


in MAY, JUN E, and 
reciaely by PROFESSORS EDWARD 
iv HEN 


will be delivered by Prof. FORBES 


embers are entitled to Free Admianion, and a 
a ber of Tickets for Visitors (not transferable) will te 
eac 
pane on application to the 
ets does not extend to the 
Ty. 


mbers oft 3 Societ 
2 Coures of TWELVE BOTANICAL “LECT RES 
‘be delivered at the Heuee of 2. Society, in Ki Gopdens, 
Soars sonsecu 
Y, at 


retery is open 
ays, wi tg me closes at 1 o'clock, P. 
ae ae ‘ Guineas per Mon 
Students 4 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Feb. 25, 1852. 


aTz=ED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
HITEHALL-YARD.—The TWENTY-FIRST ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING of the Members will be held at the 
Institution, 4 ico RDAY, the 6th of March. 
The Chair will be taken at T'wo ee recisely. 


By ord at FeO Geonet 
ao H. J. TONNA, Secretary. 
DUCATION NEAR THE SEA-SIDE. — 
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ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


ws Aschitestase intended for 
MY, must be 
a SU esr me 6th of Arai 


A ~ - J -< he respectability, having already two Pupils 

hes to have six more, Speer ° ears of 
Every ee vill be paid to thei health.—For 
=. apply to J. A. M., St. Bernard's, y bees road, 


Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 1 
postage in addition. 


‘ST. | BUTLER (Hudibrasy 


PRICE 
POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 





ance 


pe HOLMES, oat on couURT, caanese LANE, 


HE CHURCH- 

WOLCOT (Peter Pindar) f WARDENS of the Parish 
of ST. Laky Se COVENT-GAKDEN, where the Remains of these 

Poets a ited, invite the Public to aid, b: Conteipesions, the 
Inrestion, ot ONUMENTAL TABLETS in 3 the Pa rish Church. 

Sohecriperens ions received, either by the uaa or their 

Banker, the Commercial Bank, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 
PRIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE — 
FAIBFORD Berens, FAIRFORD, 


Gloucesters! —The above Establishment i ives both MALE RS 
and TEMALE PATIENTS, on moderate terms, mot 


lars, apply to Messxs. = 








the Proprietors, Fairford. 
M. STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 


- uence of the retirement of one me of the Partners, 
beg to offer their manufactured STOCK of ). af and SECON D- 
HAND PIANOFORTES at very reduced P 


} OTICE of REMOVAL — DIURNAL RE- 
FLECTORS, by means of which dispensed with 
during =e day, and natural light di nocd is in by laces. The 
som oy nae as been REMOVED from Tavistock: to _" ST. 
ARY-AXE, Leadenhall-street, where all applications should be 
made to the Patentee’s sole representative, if. 
foreign manufacturers’ agent. 


ESSRS. PETTER, DUFF & COMPANY, 

















ERDAN TESTIMONIAL.—A GENERAL 
MEETING of the SyRSreIBERS will be held at the 
Rooms of the on — Sona o. 4, St.. Martin’s- 


place. 3c ird of March, at 
Hy o'clock precisely. Aa As the objet of this Meeting is to determine 
the f the subscri; 








ani a PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., See. 
Every possible care will be taken 

but the lay ‘codon will not hold 

case of injury or logs, nor can it we ¢ to pay 
whe wise which may be 












































of Works sent for exhibition ; 
itself accountable in any 
the carriage of 


e disposed of may 
peions of Works to be disposed of may be e communicated to 


ptions now y *t e hands of the 
Treasurer, the presence of every Subscriber who can make it con- 
venient to attend is most earnestly requested. 


m Crane-court to the extensive recen' 
y 3 osiah Westley, situate in SAreemnn ran, 
py adjoining the Times Office. The Premises in Crane- 


TT 3 RICH ARDS, Printer, having reason to believé 


that communications intended for him are still couslenniiy 

—y to his former acarens, 100, St. sere -lane, that all let 
rs for him ma: ay to the Office, No. 37, GREAT 
QUEEN-STRE T, qincoLN's INN’ fi LDS. 


PRETERS, ctf lly to inti: fo Oe & h 
REMOVED fo beg respectfully mat ey have 








EDICAL PUPIL WAN TED.—A West 

End fel goons Ga is also a Lecturer at a Figh 6 
London Medical Schoo! Graduate in A: Law, and Palcine 
agit —— of 



































444, West Strand, Jan. 31, 1852. 




















DRAWING and MODELLING. 


FOUNDED, MAY Isr, 1850, 
Parroxn—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 











































































































BH. A R.A., F.B.8. $ Li 
Put Hai Bre, LBA J. 1H Mann, ae >) F.R, 
Fenton, Esq.” FSA. ™ Sone. 
oece, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.,|T. eaten. Bee. 
ache G. Truefitt, Esq. 
§ ¢ et. F.S.A. te Sens Esq. 
i. n, Jun., Baq. ed 
Treasurer—The Hon. W. 
Banters—Commercial 4 Bank py Pa Covent-garden. 

Ag the first of the above Instituti tions, the North London School, 

Py Rove odied enon Oe 
oe 
fanaa aot f similar ei Gagiaal gh in’ the under-mentionea 
A 1 Nor Eastern 
Wat Sansone 
The CLASSES iy hon “ay fa ‘| wll TIs- 
for A 

TIC and au ree DRAWING, EVERY EVENING. ata 

Any communications in furtheran 

addressed to the mer 5 i Sees oe aye 

February VILLE WARREN, Hon. Sec. 

, 1852, 50, King Willizteateect, City. 











ATHEN ZUMLIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY | Sv 

for ArruoRs and ARTISTS, 30, Sackville-street, Lon- 
and Institut thon afferk aradvantages To a fines ss of 
lowing: _— -_ 










libe: 
_ Applications for A es ani whe Y SUTTON, Manager. 


ROvaL PE LUEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
ammtcTtON mes COURSE of InStRvctioN ip, this IN: 



















“Tes MMER tgod od Sa Bearing, te monpay, Ae 
1th of fate on Saturday, th, fst of July, 1852," 
PEE fe for Students z.working ev 
puting the Session, 
our days inthe week is”. 
ferries 
ss in t) 
ours of A: from 
Further St ny Nine to Five. 








on application at the College. 


BT-U. oe. OF LONDON .(by Royal 
wih Bove = Impression of a 


—_ character, AN 
Eick nas et rae THE HE MOLDEN TIME, by 
AS 


Save, A.R.A., now delivering at the Office 
scription. Each Prizeholder will be entitled 
Seale for for Rimeel as nesciete parent Ar = one of the 
Public Exhibitions. ’ 
LEWIS POCOCK..’ } Hon. Seos. 


UBURBAN ARTISAN SCHOOLS of 





hon 
to Practice, and the strictest 


as JEW NOVEL—WYNVILLE; or, 
and COTERIES—DARIEN. by WARBURTON. 
“RoEBUCK'S HISTORY © f the WHIG MINISTRY. An 


smple eae ly of these Popular with er 

of the Season, CHURTON'S. BRITISH and 
POREION SUBSCRIPTION. ‘LIBRARY, 15, Hanover-street, 
(removed from Holles-st: 





comfort and moral habits.— Address, prepaid, “ Bayswater,” 
Sharing-cross Hospital, Zondon. 


'ITRUSCAN VASES AND MAUSOLEUM 

EX mineees by ma BATTAM & SON.—APSLEY PELLATT 

e great pleas announcing their purchase of this 

cholee Collecti vhich is is now removed te their SHOW ROOMS, 
BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, 

TA\NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS—a CHOICE 

CoLiEcTion— 147 aad Modern, ON SALE at reduced 

gloss 3 By an & he best Works of ‘the most distinguished 

among whom be named enee Necemen, onghi, 

Wille, rdelinck, "Bervie mbrandt, Woollett, Strange, Sharp, 

arlom, rto! , &c. &c, The Prints are in fine con- 

dition, and ha selected from the Collections of Sir Mark 

Ome Le ey leet, the Duke of Buckingham 


» &e. 
ad Fi of a NEW CATA mg ty Ue forwarded on the 
recei| wo postage stam they may also of the 
inportrs of Boaiah Seas of the cities of America and 








arr EORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
Aa* Hstablished abo “a 


ve 60 years. 
HOTOGRAPH Y.—J. B. _Hocxm & Co., 


Operative facture the PROTO- 
NiTRATE of RON PrROGATLID Ack ACID, and all the 
Chemi 


in the AGENTS for ARCHER'S COLLO- 

DION and IMPROVED CAMERA. 
. BH. & CO. invite attention to thely CHEMICAL, CHEST, 
to accom: 

ee 4 pany ‘Stockhardt’s Chemistry; 


FEREOCCORIC DAGUERREOTY PE 











Prince 
and Royal Tneuitation 


torte 
incovery on bi ae 5 ar son, Rae bee 


reds” are me sieears ie 

—- otyRe sey 
and) inproved.Suereseipe 107, ALI Quad- 
TT OLMESS STEREOSCOPE. —A complete 


and portable instrument, j fected, %, Twelve Dia- 
ma Polished in the fisiuted London of Jan. 24. 
b- | Price be Post-off ice orders, addressed to me. Farsesvcn Houwss, 








j YNVILLE;; or, CLUBS | and COTERIES 
—DARIEN, b WARBURTON — DISRAELI’S BIO 

GRAPHY of LORD GEOKGE BENTINCK, an all the New 

an “Popuist, Publications at COOM LIBRARY, 1 141, BE 


T 7 gubscription, Two - B- 
Subscribers supplied. “ 


OTICE.—MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
REMOVED from 28, 510, NEW 


Is to 
OXPORDSTHEET, and 2. MUSEUMSTREET, BLOUMS- 
BURY.—Single agle Subscripti on, ‘One ey per annum. Lin «lass 





Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, accordi: g t» 
the a ° of Volumes required. S 
may Sectned on enaiientt 











pustic. LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 
. LAMB'S CONDUIT-STREET. 
THOMAS ORDISH, Proprietor. 

The NEW and POOsOMTCAL LIBRARY PLAN, adopted at 
the above old-established Library, secures to Subscribers on more 
liberal terms than ever fe as attempted the command of 30,000 
VOLUMES of the Works of our STANDARD PN a 
ether with Immediate Perusal of the CURREN BRA. 
URE of Se Dat. EVERY NEW WORK of MERIT being 


added in th profusion. 
becription for the "Standard Collection 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM; 
aiNGat of all the NEW WORKS, ONE GUINEA PER 
amily Subscription in Town or Country on equally liberal 
‘he READING ROOM is open cratis to Su 


bscribers. 
Ron SUBSCRIBERS ca obtain for perusal THREE VO- 
LUMES FOR ONE PEN 


WILLIS’S 


RICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


and CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, pub- 
lished, as usual, on the 25th of each month. o XIV., xow 
READY, wy Ad Saeeipaes per annum, which may be sen 


b 
% m preeen nt stock on sale upwards of 50,000 Volumes.— 
G. WILL Great Piazza, CoVENT-GARDEN. 


CHOICE, USEFUL, AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 








Part I. for 1853 of his CATALOGUE of pape 
pooes. containing 1. articles, at very moderate p it may 
bel had Gratis es plication, or it will be sent by best on receipt 
of four 


be 
Soho-square (18 years in Old Compton-street). 











15, “Alfred-street, Bi 7. will hav 
To be had of all ¢ otographists, wand Toy-dealers. 
Sg UPERIOR STEREOSCOPES. of the largest 


size, with 18 Diagrams. on 12 Cards, beautifully executed and 


high Ss, “se 30 Cards, price 78. 6d.— 
he 


every description manufactured and 
all es constru: 





ve vision, and Export Orders 
Charing- 


to fectiv 
immediately executed by James Pearce, 36, Bedfordbury, 
cross. 





HE TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM.— 
Messrs. WHEATSTONE & CO., Patentees of the Concertina, 

20, Conduit-street, t-street, have a large assortment of these 

instrument’ a. Se are of full compass, = do not require tuning ; 

hove substantial eat cones, and ry respect. 

ve d are 

M cosrs. W. & Co. have now ready an earruaed Ine Miniature 

moniu =e the Pianoforte hammer action, being a Piano with 
sustained tones, price 16 guineas.—Just published, Warren’s In- 

structions for the Harmonium, price 4s. 








XTENSIVE LIBRARY, BOOK and STA- 
TIONERY BUSINESS to be DISPOSED, OF. in conse. 


quence of the t Proprietor boris 3 and, in a first-rate 
and fashionable Toland Town. The abo “has been 


esta- 

blished upwards of 30 years. It is situated = the principal street, 

has one of the best and most conv ooms in 

the kingdom. The present oppo’ one seldom met with 
ha a — ~ the and the command 


of 
be reduced ¢ meet the view of the 
“A” pply to Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


GcOTTISH ey ity” SE LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE 
Incorporated by Boe sal het of Par 
TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGES OF 





Parliament. 

THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON 
OR BEFORE THE FIRST OF MARCH. 

ROB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 





W. COOK, 
61, Moorgate-street, London, Feb. 9, 1852. 
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EONARD & PEIRCE, 

BOOK TRADE rade Sales ak AUCTIONEERS BOSTON, U8. ° 
sem 

nin ae Book LV and tothe regular Weekly 


Sales of Books ‘ Literary ty Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully solicited. 








$ ‘bp Auction. 
Historical Miniatures, y Mere and Foreign Coins, 


OTT TICK & SIMPSON Auctioneers of Lite Lite: 
e SELL by AUCTION, at their G 

Room, 191 Tots Piccadilly we TURSDA » March 2, A GotnmoTioN 

of Hist MLN LAT TURES, in Oil, Water-colour and 

nglish Silver Coins from the time of William 
a, Greek and Roman Coins, a few Numis- 
matic Books, ee series of Provincial Tokens, a Gems, 
other Caniges and Valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
‘atalogues will be sent on ap 
Music, nw Plates with the Copyrights, numerous 
Musical Instruments. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
pai. "aU UCTION, # their Grea 
Milly’ on FR FR “'Y, | a co Lm ~ ytd 
MODERN MURIC. abo mages 

Plates with the Copyrights (from the ~~ 44 of Ke 

the Burlington Arcade, retired from business), numerous 

Instrumen Pianofortes by esteemed makers, a consignment of 

20 Violins by Cremona and other makers received direct from 

Pome, several other very valuable Violins and Violoncellos, &c. 

Catalogues will be sent on application, (if in the Country, on 
receipt of two stamps). 

The Select Cabinet of Coins, the Fe me! of GEORGE MAR- 
SHALL, Esq., Author A View of the Silver Coin and 
Coinage ow Great Britain.’ 

MES8s. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


wi LKINSON 
Auctioneers of Literary Pro Works illustrative of the 
Fine Ars. — SELL Lb AU AUeT 











TION at at their House, 3, Wellington- 
pay the 4th of March, and By follow- 
so 1 o'clock precisely coc ach day, The 
LUABLE CABINET of PENG. 
xs. ‘the Property of GEORGE 
iew of the Silver Coin and JS a 
1 comprising some fine 
py Coins, vest fo which are 0! considera le rarity ; 
Coins from the a: Charles ao ay Ue " aver, t many 
A Jharles 


, by Briot ; the Beenege Shilling 
and an extraordin ries of Hano- 
George v. to William IV.,in fine yo 
en! 
from i best Sales that have taken place at this House during the 
a -five > ae oe ont t is greatly distinguished by minute 
bas 0! min 
7 te viewed on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday prior, 
an talogues had at the place of Sale, fi in the Country, on re- 
ceipt fee Postage stam. stamp so. 
The Valuable Library of the late THOMAS MOULE, Esq. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Litera: er IBN .s rty and Works illustrative of = Fine 
tae pg 4 rt de N, at their House, 3, Welli 

Strand, on THU March 11, and two Stein cays, at 1 
ovclock ahr ant The VALUABLE HERALD OPOGRA- 
Hz OLOGICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS Li. 
BRARY 5 f the be THOMAS MOU Author of * fo 
Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ a Aish Counties Delineated,’ &c. &c. ; 
come ris bsalom’s’ Ca\ jogue the Right Hon. ‘the Lords 
hesborkein of the Royal Household, a magnificent volume, con- 
tai forty-five beautifully emblazoned shields of arms—Baker 
istory of the County of Northampton, 2 vols.—Cotman 

(§: is! ), Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 2 vols.— Meyrick 
(Sir 8. R.), Critical Enenty into Antient Armour and Engraved 
Illustrations of Antient Armour, 5 a Nash (T.), History of 
3 vols., uncut—Skelton (J.), 








wit e 
Anti uities of On ordshire— noe of Oxford Founders, and 


Oxonia Antiqua 4 vols.—Scott (Sir W.), Provincial 
Antiquities ref Seotland, large paper, with proof f impressions of the 
plates—Museum Wo! orsleyanum, 2 vols.—Neale’s Views of Gentle- 
men’s Seats, pot h series—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 
vols. in 16—Gentleman’s Magazine, 135 vols.—Johnson (S.), Dic- 
tionary, by 7. 3 vols. best edition, in russia extra ;—also, Visi- 
tations and Pedigrees, Caricatures, and Architectural Engravings 
—an Interesting Collection of Engravings, comprising Portraits, 
Views, ay my &e. si under the : Dynasties of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, in 3 yols—and an Assemblage of Portraits and Ms a 
illustrating the Events of the Reigns of George L., IL, ILL. IV., 

and William IV. in 3 vols.— ‘Beauti ful Miniatures, “by &. P. Hard: 
ing, 8 and M Many of the Works are 
o vom fons, elleners aan Letters, “ond other interesting 


May be view ye paler, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Parker, Osha Deighton eabeidge ies paidee , Bireninghom; 
H & Smith, Dublin; Blackwood, E and at the 
place of Sale, (if in the Country, on receipt of = neh: anc tam ps). 
Select a of Rare Greek and Roman Coins, and 


Valuable Numismatic 
MESES. S$. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Auctioneers of Lite: 


WILKINSON, 
terary nd 
pzctenen wil a Set a abel ‘a an Works illustrative os ne 
treet, 4 = the 1 
iock yreiely Fy in AUSELUCT COL. 


ON, at a House a We ing. 
¥ h of Mare’ 
of GREEK and ROMAN COINS, 
LE 























elie Repcnmie tenet: rine, 
arda: , AT 
= th the ~~ es of Sale, (if in the Comntey ak rectine of ix poe post 








handsome volume 8 1 
Dedicated ts by pa MY to H.R.H. Prince Al ab bee KG F.B.8., 


&o. &e. 
Sito CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS 
MES, with Illustrative Ry A ay ae of , 
Tames E Lectures on 
Architecture, BS Author gf Memoirs of Wren Vaciven’ 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





—> 


In Preparation. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


WILLIAM JERDAN, 
WITH HIS LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL REMINISCENCES 


AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS, 
AS EDITOR OF THE SUN NEWSPAPER, (1812—17,) AND OF THE 
LITERARY GAZETTE, (1817—50,) 


In connection with most of the Eminent Persons who have been yw in the 
past half century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, an 


The First Volume, price 5s., with a Portrait of the AUTHOR e 8 by Roztysoy, from a Painting by Hartows, wy 
appear on the Ist of May, and it is proposed to complete the Work in from 4 to 6 Volumes, to be published Quarterly, : 


Subscribers’ Names Received by all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, with Twenty-three Engravings on Steel, price 14s. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. morocco elegant, 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HISs. 
APOSTLES, 
IN SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY, 


A Succession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament Narrative. 
By W. H. BARTLETT. 
“If beauty of design and execution, bined with el of narrative and trustworthy description, can be any 


recommendation to a book, it is sufficient to say that this excellent volume possesses every one of these features, and 
establishes its own character without the need of any further praise.”—Bet’’s Messenger. 





4. 
FORTY DAYS in the 
Fourth Edition, 12s. cloth ; 21s. morocco. 
5. 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. 
New Edition, cloth gilt, 12s.; morocco gilt, 21s, 


The NILE BOAT. Second Edition. 


Price 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. morocco gilt. 


DESERT. 


3. 
GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. Second Edition, price 16s. cloth gilt; 28%. mo- 
roceo elegant. 





DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
This day is published, price 9s. cloth gilt, uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,’ 


FORESHADOWS ; 


Or, LECTURES ON OUR LORD'S MIRACLES AND PARABLES 


AS EARNESTS OF THE AGE TO COME. 





Third Thousand, 


ROMISH MIRACLES, 


Feap. price ls. 


Fourth Thousand, 


A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
Price 2s. with gilt edges. 


Eleventh Thousand, 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 


3 vols. price 9s. each, cloth gilt. 


Sixth Thousand, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES. 


Price 9s. cloth gilt; 14s. morocco elegant. 





Second Edition, revised, price 1s. 6d., in a neat Pocket Volume, 


WOMAN,—HER MISSION and HER LIFE. From the French 
of MONOD. By the Rev. W. G. BARRETT. 

‘* Never was the theme handled before with greater delicacy, or with a more thorough practical result. We should like 
to see this cheap telling volume in the hands of every woman throughout the land, It is calenlated to do immense 6004, 
and especially to awaken and strengthen in every woman’s heart the feeling of r 

“* More admirable discourses were never written than these: they enter aly “and judiciously into the subject they ate 
intended to expound.”—Bell’s Messenger. 








Just published, with Portrait, &c., price 7s. 6d. in post @vo., cloth antique, 


Y® HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOS MORE. Libellus a Margareta 


More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseie inceptus. 


“ Clever and agreeable reading. We can give the book unqualified praise for the pleasant, and tolerably accurst, 
pictures which it affords of the Seman manners of the period; and the characters of some of the personages re 
are drawn with distinctness, and with the features of nature.” — theneum. 

**It ends with musical melancholy, a strain of exquisitely simple beauty, referring to the judicial slaying of oné ot 
England’s worthiest sons. There are some fine portraits ably limned herein. There are family pictures so 
described that they possess the mind for ever.”—Church and State Gazette. 





Just published, handsomely bound and gilt, 


QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. With Illumin- 


tions. 


Y® MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY POWELL 


afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. New Edition. 


‘* This is a charming little book; and whether we regard its subject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and ne 

—to say ete of = type and orthography—it is likely to be a mes acceptable present to young or old, 

pecu ar taste for religion, morals, oetry, history, or romance.”—Ch in Observer. hesltdy. 
— igi poetry ry, We recommend it to all who love pure, 


ion of an able hand, and a refined med. \ 
is a most acceptable additic"” 





e p 
~ rary . “— Church and State Gazette. ~ 

$ qua int narrative tog in ancient bind and in the type of bygone days. 
the literature of the times.’ 's Messenger. ing, . ype of byg ys, 


Artuur HALL, Virtur & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by J. MENZIES, Edinburgh ; and J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublia. 
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Now ready at all the Booksellers, THE 


NEW EDITION OF BURKE’S PEERACE AND 
BARONETACE FOR 1852. 


4 CORRECTED THROUGHOUT to the PRESENT TIME, from the Personal Communications of the 
REVISED and Nobility, &c. 





CES 






., comprising as much 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo-, —_— incorporated with the text. 


« The mest complete of the Peerages.”—Chronicle. 





38s. bound, 















mazing quantity of personal and family history, admirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of infor- 
on Sarke’s Genealogical ~* Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage is withgut a rival. It is the standard 
in the tos of reference touching the aristocracy.”—Post. 
5. 
wd Also, now ready, in 8vo. price 12s, bound, (to be completed in two more Volumes,) 
VOL. VI. OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
nt, 





ENCLAND. BY ACNES STRICKLAND. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 
The present Volume comprises the interesting Biography of MARY BEATRICE of MODENA, Consort of James II. 
Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 














Next Week will be published, 8vo. 


MODERN INDIA. 
A SKETCH of the SYSTEM of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


With some Account of the Natives and Native Institutions. 
By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Bengal Civil Service. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 



































NEW SPORTING WORK, with ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH. 


This day is published, the Third Number, (to be completed in Twelve, price 1s. each,) of 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ ‘JORROCKS’S JAUNTS,’ &c. 
















































































ES ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE COLOURED ENGRAVING AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. By JOHN LEECH. 
PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
D. This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part 25, being the First Number of Vol. III. of 
PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
By DR. LINDLEY and SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
8. Tustrated with beautifully Coloured large Plates, and fine Engravings on Wood. 
pas, *,* The Second Volume, price 1/. 13s. bound in cloth, is now ready. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
French NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
ola the This day is published, price 1s., the First Monthly Number of 
Ve sh 
omer BL E A K H O U S_ E&E. 
bject they att 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


To be completed in Twenty Montaiy NumBeErs, uniform with ‘Davip CoPPrERFIgLD,’ &c. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
































(AFTER Marcu 1, any Five Parts oF TH1s WORK WILL BE TRANSMISSIBLE BY Post FoR SIXPENCE. ] 


Domestic Pets, Song Birds, Family Fancies, Flowers, Insects, &c. &c. 
A JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY, POPULAR SCIENCE, AND PLEASING AMUSEMENT. 
COMMENCED JANUARY 3, 1852. 

















Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 1}d.; also in Monthly Parts, price 7d. (Ten Numbers are already published, 
nd Two Parts), 


KIDD’S OWN JOURNAL 
- Conducted by Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith. 


& KIDD having effected the Purchase of his Popular Articles on NATURAL HISTORY, including “ Taz Aviaky,” 
‘, and “ Brrrisn Sone Brrps,” which have appeared weekly, for the last few years, in 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
‘hey will 


be immediately reprinted in his “Own Porutar JourNaL.” Concurrently will appear a Series of Weekly Papers, 
‘tintense interest, with NoTES and OBSERVATIONS by the Editor, to be called 


PHRENOLOGY FOR THE MILLION: 
“A BEAUTIFUL SCIENCE IN THE HANDS OF A CHRISTIAN MAN.” 


oaifndon : Published every Wednesday Morning for W1LL1AM Kipp by Gores Beresr, 19, Holywell- 


d; and — : Edinburgh 

J procurable, by order, of every Bookseer and Newsvender in the kingdom.—Agents urg! 

pe Masai; Dublin, EpwaRp MILLIKEN ; Glasgow, Lovs. ‘ 
* 

































































matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 accurate Engravings of Arms 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
. wtf & = 


OR, 

CLUBS AND COTERIES, 

AN M.P.’s STORY, 
n 3 vols. 
Dedicated to Viscount Patmenston, 
By the Author of *The Age of Pitt and Fox,’ 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing- 

cross. 


E; 





BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
NDREW FULLER’S PRINCIPAL 
WORKS, with a new Memoir by his Son. Post 8yo. Por- 
trait. 38. 6d. 
Henry @. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
ICERO'S ORATIONS, literally translated by 
Cc. D. YONGE, M.A. Vol Il. Post 8vo. 5a, 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


EW VOLUME of HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS, 


(being the Fourth). Translated by E. C. OTTH and Dr. 
PAUL. With an Index. Price 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


A LLEN’S BATTLES of the BRITISH NAVY, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged by the Author. Vol. II. 
with an elaborate Index, and numerous fine Portraits engraved on 


Steel. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Henry G. 
In a few days, 

HE MOUNTAIN PASTOR. By Mrs. 

LYNCH ; with Preface W the BISHOP OF JAMAICA; 

and Illustrations by HENRY MELVILLE, Esq. 

Neatly bound, with appropriate designs on back and side. 

__ London : Darton & Co, 58, Holborn-hill. 

_ ., Just published, . . 

ASSEN (Cristianus), Vendidadi Capita quinque 
A hie 8vo, 28. 6d. = ae oe 
ENGER (Dr. M.), De Vita et Scriptis Maverdii, 

Commentatio (Ad. Codd. Lugdd. et Oxon). 8vo. 2s. 

HACKLAENDER (F. W.), Namenlose Ges- 
chichten. 3 vols. Svo. 108. . 

SOHR and HANDTKE, Universal-Handatlas, 
der neueren Erdbeschreibung. New Edition, by Dr. HEIN- 

RICH BERGHAUS. 114 Maps, folio, bound, 2/. 28, 

RETZSCH (Moritz), Outlines to Shakespeare's 

Works. New Edition, Part I.,* HAMLET,’ folio, 58, 

*x* Will be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 

















SCHIRM (J. W.), The German Speaking Method; 
oa, Ge Shortest Way to Learn the German. New Edition. 





Ditto. Key to ditto. New Edition. 
12mo. 


38. 
0. C. Marcus, Foreign Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street, near Totten- 


ham Court-road. an 
\eJ T 
LEBAHN’S WORKS, 
—_—>—_— 

Fourth Stereotype Edition, price 8%; with Key, 10a, 6d. 

German in One Volume. Containing— A 
Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with Notes; 
anda Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 

English. 

Adapted for Self-In- 


2 7 Price 68, 
Practice in German. 
struction; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 





Price 68. 6d. 

The Self-Instructor in German. Con- 

taining—I. Der Muruwituice (The Wag), a Comedy, in Five 

Acts, by Korzesur. Il. Den Nerre ats Once, a Comedy, 

in Three Acts, by Scuitter. With a Vocabulary and Notes. 
i Price 38, 6d.__ 

A First German Reading-Book. Con- 

taining—Das Tauscuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Young, by 

‘a. Scumip. With an Introductory Grammar,and a Vocabu- 

lary, containing every Word occurringjn the Text. 

. Price 38, 6d. 

Eichenfels, and Dialogues; In What 
Manner Henry came to the Knowledge of God; a Tale, by 


Cu. Scumip. ith a complete Vocabulary, and Dialogues, 
containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man, 
By Cuamisso. With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes. 
Egmont: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by G 
ont: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by GOETHE. 
With a complete Vonbulcey. 


Price 38. 6d. ” 
Undine: a Tale, by Fouqu&. With Notes. 
Price 386d. , 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 
Scatter. With a complete Vocabulary. 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 


Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lesaun’s Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower-road, Islington, 


MR, FALCK-LEBAHN 


Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; 

12, Norland-square, Notting Hill; 
and attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 





Parts L and It. by Post will, after March 1, cost only Sixpence extra. This wil) prevent delay in their reception. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_— 


I. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vot. IL. 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


Il. 


MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. (Just ready. 


III. 


The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM and 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
308. 


IV. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The DIARIES and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of the EARL of MALMESBURY. Edited by 
HIS GRANDSON, JAMES HOWARD HARRIS, 


EARL of MALMESBURY (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs). 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


Vv. 
The INVASIONS and PROJECT- 
ED INVASIONS of ENGLAND. By E. 8, CREASY, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited 
by A.SAYOUS. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Vil. 


THE COURT and THE DESERT; 

or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS. 

3 vols. (Immediately. 
Vil. 

MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA- 

RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


IX. 


LEITH to LAPLAND in 1850. 
By WILLIAM HURTON. New and Cheaper Edition, 
In 1 vol. 12s. 


x. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


XI. 


ROUGHING IT in THE BUSH; 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE (Sister of 
Miss Agnes Strickland). 2 vols, 21s. 


XII. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE ROMAN: a Poem. 


SYDNEY YENDYS. Post 8vo. 5s. 


By 


XIII. 


MISS MITFORD’s RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of HER LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


xIy. 


THE CAPE & THE KAFFIRS; 
or, NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


lL 
FOURTH EDITION of MR. 
DISRAELI’S POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 1 large vol. 
8vo. 15s. 
11. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S jOPIN- 
IONS and POLICY, as MinistTER, DiPLoMATIST, 
and StaTEsMAN, during more than Forty Years 
of Public Life. With a Memoir, by G. H. 
FRANCIS, Esq. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


“This is a remarkable and a seasonable publication ; but it is 
something more—it is a valuable addition to the historical trea- 
sures cf - .r country during more than forty of the most memorable 
years of our annals. Its tf impartiality renders the work a 

precious auxiliary to hist ing. e earnestly recom- 
mend the volume, to any te - it — be a remembrancer 
to the old and inform the young.”—Standard 


III. 


The LITERATURE and RO- 
MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE; con- 
stituting a Complete History of the Literature of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland; with 
Copious Specimens of the most celebrated His- 
tories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, 
Old Chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and Comic 
Dramas, National Songs, Novels, and Scenes 
from the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM 
and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 21s. 


Iv. 


Mr. WARBURTON’S DARIEN; 
or, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 3 vols. 
“The present } peoduction, from the pen of the author of ‘The 


Crescent and th as the same elements of a very wide 
popularity. It will please its thousands.”—Globe. 


Vv. 


HISTORY OF CORFU; ad 
of the REPUBLIC of the IONIAN ISLANDS, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Lieut. H. J. W. JERVIS, R.A. 1 v. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

VI. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES: a 
SOUVENIR of the LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the EX- 
PEDITION. Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
a new Preface, in 1 y. with numerous I/lustrations, 
10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


THE N EW NOVELS. 


I. 


HEARTS AND ALTARS. By 
ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of ‘ The Ladder 
of Gold” &e. 2v. 

IL. 


ADVENTURES of a BEAUTY. 
By Mrs. CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ 
* Light and Darkness, &c. 3 v. 


Ill. 


THE HEIR of ARDENNAN; 2 
Srory of Domestic Lire in Scortanp. By the 
Author of ‘ Anne Dysart.’ 3 v. 

“ This tale possesses a wonderful power of fascination. It is one 
of the most successful novels of its class, and is sure to have a long 
run of well-deserved ularity.”—John Bull. 

“A tale of yg) ife and manners, full of exquisite descrip- 
tions of scenery, doubly attractive by their connexion 
with the thrilling om of the story,”"—Britannia. 


IV. 


EMILY HOWARD. By Mrs. Dontor. 


A most iocipating work. It has an interest and originality 
wt often met with.”—Sun. 


Vv. 
RUTH GARNETT. ;v. 


“Pull ¢ incident, and written in a pleasant jatyle ; this histori- 
cal tale of the reign of Charles II ly attract a.con- 


. must inevita 
siderable share of attention.”—Odserver. 


Murrap’s Reading for 
the Rail: 


OR CHEAP BOOKS IN LARGE READABLE TYPE, contain. 
ing Works of Sound Information and Innocen 
Amusement, suited for all Classes of Readers—fo; 
various tastes,—and for old and young of both sexe, 
To appear at short intervals, varying in size and 
price. 





This Day :— 


MUSIC, and the ART of DRESS. 
2 Essays from the ‘QuaRTERLY REVIEW.’ Feap, 
VO. 


Next Week :— 
LIFE of THEODORE HOOK. From 


the ‘QuaRTERLY Review.’ Fcap. 8vo. 


DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, 
Angopotes of the British Navy. By EDWARD 
GIFFARD. Feap. 8vo. 


THE HONEY BEE. An Essay from 


the ‘QuaRTERLY Revigew.’ Fcap. 8vo. 


—_—_—— 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. An Essay 


from the ‘QuarrzRiy Review.’ Feap. 8vo. 


Already Published :-— 


LITERARY ESSAYS FROM ‘THE 
TIMES.’ Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


NIMROD on the CHACE,—TURF, 
—and ROAD. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LORD MAHON’S “FORTY-FIVE’ 
Post 8vo. 3s. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT 
of NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


a 


JAMES’S EDITION of JESOP'S 
FABLES. 100 Woodcuts. Post vo. 2s. 6d. 


“The mixed character of the series is 4 good 
feature; price, size, subject, all are suited to the 
various exigencies of grave, gay, lively, and severe; 
the notion is good, and carried out with vigour sad 
discernment.”—Christian Remembrancer. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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of the réle to which Louis Napoleon aspired. 
Having returned to Europe to attend the death- 
bed of Tis mother, who expired October the 5th, 
1837, Louis Napoleon commenced a paper war 
against Louis Philippe, under cover of defend- 
ing his attempt at Strasbourg. The French 
Government begansto fear the pertinacity and 
ambition of the Prince, and insisted that he 
should be removed from Switzerland. He ac- 
cordingly again took refuge in England,—“ the 
only country in Europe,” says one of his bio- 
graphers, “where the laws of hospitality are 
not subject to the exigencies of policy.” This 
brings us to the next division of his life: —in 
which he committed himself again by his de- 
scent at Boulogne. 

3. Amongst the steadiest advisers of the 
Prince at this time was M. de Persigny :—who, 
judging him by the sketch in these volumes, 
may be taken as an impersonation of those 
showy Parisian adventurers painted not by 
Eugéne Siie, but by De Balzac. Yet the Mar- 
quis de Rémy, in the ‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ ma 
be taken as a type of the natures to whic 
M. de Persigny belonged. M. de la Guerroniére, 
as quoted in these volumes, (and who writes 
with favourable leanings towards the President, ) 
thus describes M. de Persigny ;—whose name 
is of course familiar to all our readers, as the 
successor of M. de Morny in the office of 
minister.— 

“ With a quick and easy wit, clever, energetic, 
and bold, and with a will full of resources, M. de 
Persigny was at once the conception and the execu- 
tion—the directing intelligence and the acting hand 
of the adventure to which he had devoted himself. 
Diplomatic by instinct, rather than by education, he 
wove the threads of the conspiracy with consummate 
ability, and in a manner to leave him free to impress 
it with whatever direction he thought best. Some- 
what of a flatterer, flattery with him was only a 
means of ruling, and leading the self-will and vanity 
of men as with a sort of chain of flowers, much 
stronger than a chain of iron. A conspirator by dis- 
position, and upon calculation, an adventure had 
irresistible attractions for him. Devoid of enthusiasm 
or passion, he enlisted himself rather in the fortunes 
of the man than for the man himself or his cause. 
Cool and impassible in the face of danger, no danger 
could deter or stop him. With a forethought which 
prepared all the combinations, and a boldness which 
apprehended nothing, such was M. de Persigny.” 


—Whether M. de Persigny counselled the in- 
vasion at Boulogne it is not important to 
inquire. 
e life which Louis Napoleon led in London 
from the end of 1838 till the month of August, 
1840, is described briefly but emphatically as 
what is called in vulgar parlance “ that of a 
man about town.” His days and nights, it is 
here stated, were passed “on the turf, in the 
betting-room, or in the clubs, where high play 
and desperate stakes roused the jaded energy of 
the blasé gambler.” Whatever may have been 
his private habits, however, he resolved to play 
again for power. He left Margate in August 
1840, on board the City of Edinburgh steamer. 
He voyaged en prince, with a well supplied 
cellar and larder, cook, scullions, an a 
mattre-d hétel, a secretary, a chasseur, a hair- 
dresser, grooms, and last of all—a tame eagle. 
He had two travelling carriages, footmen and 
oms in English liveries, and a splendid 
ressing-case. The party amounted in all to 
fifty-six, among whom was Count Montholon, 
the companion of the Emperor at St. Helena. 
The whole affair reads like a farce—even by 


oe lights. They summoned the troops at 

A young lieu- 
tenant, called Aladenize, was the only one who 
accepted the call to enrol. Finding the soldiers 
not willing to join, Louis Napoleon retreated 


ulogne to surrender or join. 


column, on the hill above the town,—and there 
he planted a flag with a golden eagle on the 
staff. In the meanwhile the garrison turned 
out. Several of his adherents were shot down. 
Louis Napoleon wounded one person,—and is 
described as having been as calm and phlegm- 
atic as a Dutchman. He retreated to the 
beach, and tried to get back to the steamer,— 
but, with his followers, he was taken prisoner. 
When the news of this second attempt reached 
the authorities at Paris, it was resolved that 
something more than ridicule should be em- 
ployed to turn Louis Napoleon from his dy- 
nastic desperation, as his passion then — 
to be. Some of the particulars of the descent 
caused much amusement. The tame eagle had 
been intended for stage effect. It was to be let 
loose from the vessel,—and to fly straight, it 
was said, to the Napoleon column, where it was 
expected to alight as an omen. For that pur- 
pose, the bird had been trained to take its food 
from the hand of Louis Napoleon. Such farci- 
cal and clap-trap incidents were to make part 
of the serious history of the age. The “ tame 
eagle” of Boulogne now flies wild over France. 
Louis — was tried before the House 
of Peers. His speech was strong, and full of 
that self-reliance which whether for good or for 
ill has been his main resource. His defence was 
conducted by the great French orator Berryer,— 
who had in it a theme favourable to the display 
of his powers. The eloquent advocate skilfully 
attacked the Government of the Barricades 
under the mask of defending his client.—Louis 
Napoleon was sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment at Ham. He was looked on as a political 
lunatic, worthy of compassion rather than ven- 
geance. Immured in his prison, he became 
irritable, and quarrelled often with the autho- 
tities. But he still devoted himself to elaborating 
on paper his Napoleonian system,—and did not 
fail in passive energy. He corresponded with 
his friends, read in various departments of lite- 
rature, and cultivated flowers. He made re- 
peated applications to the Government on various 
subjects,—and begged hard to be allowed to go 
and see his dying father. In his prison treat- 
ment it would appear that the authorities were 
not harsh towards him, the fortress was a large 
one, and he was allowed to take horse exercise. 
He escaped from Ham, with the aid of Dr. 
Conneau and his valet. 
4. Again Prince Louis Napoleon arrived in 
England in May, 1846.— And now, without 
seeking to invade ground which is generally 


should historically overlook certain political 
errors on the part of Louis Philippe by which 
the chances of the adventurer and pretender 
had been vastly improved. ‘ Why should we,” 
said Horace Walpole, “not see history with 
as much impartiality as we read it?’’—The 
Monarchy of July was confessedly deficient in 
historical associations. In lieu thereof, by a 
fatal mistake, it courted popularity through the 
means of deifying the Danperee Napoleon, 
bringing back his remains to France, and en- 
tombing them with prodigious pomp. Uncon- 
sciously, it was pursuing the very path most 
likely to lead Louis Napoleon to his objects. It 
was Napoleonizing the public mind. Such a 
mistake gave Louis Napoleon (without his per- 
a, it at the time) a large amount of political 
capital, which served him largely in the latter 
part of his career. Had he been weak or irre- 
solute, there might have been little harm done 
by the homage to” Napoleon's shown 
by the House of Orleans. But statesmen took 
the tame eagle of Boulogne as the crest of Prince 
Louis :—and the policy pursued was the public 
embalming of the cause for which his life had 





in London much the same life which he had 
before led ; and cultivated, it is stated in these 
volumes, “a certain class of netabilities, whose 
advice and experience have not been without 
influence upon his conduct.” 

5. It would be more tedious than the 

of a “thrice-told tale” were we to recapitulate 
the subsequent events of the career of Prince 
Louis Napoleon. Europe is ringing with them, 
His recent acts acquire a logical meaning from 
this history of the education of his life. Let ys 
look at some of the main elements of his cha- 
racter as shown in that and im the works cj. 
lected here.—A passionate system-monger js 
often the most unscrupulous of public characters, 
Rather than his system should break down, the 
man devoted to his plan will obstinately adhere 
even tohis errors. Louis Napoleon is presented 
to us from the sketch which we have given as 
mentally, a system-monger—a thorough Napo. 
leonist from first to last :—morally, as a man of 
stern and deliberate audacity, of much phlegm. 
atic resolution, -— of — er ee as to 
his means. Accident gave him i pac 
of appealing to the memory of his uncle and to 
the passions of an army. His power restsa 
what the late Mr. Grattan called “ astratocracy,” 
—and its endurance cannot be safely predicated. 
—The writings of Prince Louis Napoleon area 
mere reproduction of the ’sideas, He 
seems to have got by heart all the cant of N 
leonism. We see no inventive power in 
political system :—in short, it would be a waste 
of time to criticize it from a philosophical point 
of view. 





The Ethnology of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies. By R. G. Latham, MD. 
Van Voorst. 


Ir Dr. Latham had by the production of bis 
works on the English language done nothing 
more than prove his extensive acquirements, he 
would have entitled himself to rank the 
grammarians of the day,—while the variety of 
his ethnological writings allows him to claims 
high position among ethnologists.—The 

work contains the substance, expanded and te 
arranged, of six lectures lately delivered by him 
at the ed Institution of Lage ee 

logy, though as yet scarcely ac nowledged asa 
sme, ~ ning adios to be admitted 


such,—based as it is on anatomy, physiology, 
zoology, physical geography, and pis 
Dr. Latham, a physician, is a philologi 


excellence';—and in his ethnological 


forbidden to us, it is not necessary that wes@ppears to prefer Rask, Bopp, Grimm, &e., 0 


Camper, Blumenbach, Retzius, and Owen. 
The most curious, if not the most important, 
portion of his present work is, the chapter @ 
‘Heligoland and the Frisians.’—Since the & 
cession of the House of Hanover to the throne 
of Great Britain, German theories and ides 
have gradually become more and more 
able among certain classes in this country. 
Here, as well as in Russia, Denmark, Hi A 
and Italy, this Germanic element has been 
at work.—We have, however, not yet made 
our minds to submit to be considered as a Get 
man colony, or to permit our language to be reck- 
oned as a mere German dialect.—Dr. 
has taken up the cudgels as an English 
against the pretensions of the Germans,—@® 
is consequently very likely to bring about 
ears a swarm of Teutonic bees. Whether t 
British Isles, and in fact all Western Europ. 
were at a period antecedent to any histone, * 
even traditional, data peopled by @ race th 
remnants of which some writers believe still ® 
exist among the Lapponic tribesand the 
is not the question at ‘present before 
English language is made of el 


us. 
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with his motley followers to the Napoleon 


been one of apostleship—The Prince renewed 





chronological order,—of Celtic, Latin, 
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Icelandic or Scandinavian, and miscel- 
Sexo... Dr. Latham considers the Heligo- 
as not Germans,—but Frisians ; — 
resembling to a certain extent the Dutch, but 
as tested by language still more the Angle of 
England. The circumstance that during the 
late contest in Sleewig the Frisians observed a 
strict neutrality supports Dr. Latham’s view. 
They were “not Germans to favour the ageres- 
sors from the south, nor Danes to feel the 
triotism of the Northmen.”— 
“The epithet free originated with the Frisians of 
Friesland Proper, and it has adhered to them. With 
their language they have preserved many of their old 
laws and privileges, and from first to last, have always 
contrived that the authority of the sovereigns of the 
Netherlands should sit lightly on them. Never- 
theless, they are a broken and disjointed population; 
inasmuch as the natural inference from their present 
distribution is the doctrine that, at some earlier 
period, they were d over the whole of the sea- 
coast from Holland to Jutland,—in other words, that 
they were the oldest inhabitants of Friesland, Olden- 
burgh, Lower Hanover, and Holstein. If so, they 
must have been the Frisit of Tacitus. No one 
doubts this. They must also have been the Chauci 
of that writer, the German form of whose names, as 
we know from the oldest Anglo-Saxon poems, was 
Hocing. This is not so universally admitted; never- 
theless, it is difficult to say who the Chauci were if 
were not Frisians, or why we find Frisians to 
the north of the Elbe unless the population was at 
one time continuous.” 
It seems, then, natural to ask, who were these 
lo-Saxons, Jutes and Frisians who came 
overto this England of ours in such numbers as 
to conquer a large portion of it, notwithstanding 
the determined resistance of the inhabitants— 
atesistance obstinate enough to have already 
won the admiration of the invincible Romans ?— 
if ancestors of the present Germans, whence 
came the ships in which so vast a multitude 
were across the stormy billows of the 
Northern Ocean? Can it be true that the great 
Teutonic idea of the t age—that, namely, 
of ing a great fleet with a due proportion 
of Nelsons and Howes, &c.—is but a repetition 
ofa former state of things! Every one has 
heard of the ancient maritime deeds of the Nors- 
men:—but then these Scandinavians are still 
considered among the best practical navigators 
of the ocean. Dr. Latham adds, “ hence, as 
fr as the langu nts the descent, 
whatever we Anglo-Saxons may be in Great 
itain, America, Hindostan, Australia, New 
Zealand, or Africa, we are the least of our kith 
and kin in Germany.” 

For the remaining chapters of this work we 
must refer the reader to the book itself. We 
are not aware that any very new views are 
Presented in them. The work is interesting, 
and may be looked on as both scientific and 
wefully political. In this as well as in his 
former works Dr. Latham has placed himself 
es side of the Prichards, the Newmans, the 

's, &c. &c. who by their philological as 
vell as ethnological attainments have proved, 
when real and substantial acquirements are 
called for, Englishmen well qualified for the 
duties are to be found, without subjecting our 
ity to the humiliation of seeing high 
Posts at universities and elsewhere filled up by 
Persons incapable of conveying instruction to our 
Youth in the good old language of the country. 





Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life in Canada. 
sanna Moodie. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tar dark side of the emigrant’s life has rarely 

more darkly —— than in the pages 

{this book. Mrs. Moodie, however, is not 


y lachrymose in counting over the 
terible privations and peities endured by 
beret 1 


@ long year. On the contrary, she appears, 
even 4 the most dismal junctures of their trial 
and exity—when anxieties fell the thickest 
and fatigue pressed the heaviest—never to have 
lost her power of receiving pleasure from what 
was picturesque in the wild nature around them, 
and of deriving entertainment from the semi- 
savage and altogether selfish neighbours who 
seem roughly to push against rather than to 
prop one another in “the bush.”—TIn this 
respect the accomplishments and habits of ob- 
servation which as Miss Susanna Strickland the 
author had cherished and exercised in England 
helped the emigrant’s wife. Though she con- 
fesses herself to have been fearful over the 
milking pail,—she bent herself womanfully to 
field labour when necessity required : but she 
turned a rhyme or drew a little when she had 
a moment’s leisure,—and so soon as oppor- 
tunity served, she employed her pen and 
pencil to add to the pittance in the sadly-im- 
poverished purse. Her gifts brightened the 
pleasures enjoyed if they sharpened the pains 
suffered during a long term of esc and heavy 
years,—and prevented her from sinking into 
that sluggish acquiescence in the drudgery of 
her lot which places its victim beyond the 
power of profiting by better days.—Thus much 
to the credit of the English lady of letters when 
metamorphosed into the wife of a Canada bush- 
farmer. 

It will not be necessary to follow Mrs. Moodie 
step by step in her narrative :—enough to say, 
that in what may be called the light literature 
of colonization . volumes will range beside 
those of Mrs. Kirkland, and possibly above them, 
since the scenes and persons painted may be 
more real than those by Mrs. Mary Clavers. That 
‘somes and cheerful gentlewoman described 

orrowing as a neighbourly virtue practised in 
the back settlements to its extremity :—-but Mrs. 
Moodie, it will be admitted, exceeds her pre- 
decessor in experiences of this fruit of sociable 
intercourse. We will give the scene of the party’s 
arrival in the bush.— 
“It was the 22nd of September that we left the 
steamboat Natal, to take possession of our new abode. 
During the three weeks we had sojourned at ——, I 
had not seen a drop of rain, and I began to think 
that the fine weather would last for ever; but this 
eventful day arose in clouds. Moodie had hired a 
covered carriage to convey the baby, the servant- 
maid, and myself to the farm, as our driver prognos- 
tieated a wet day; while he followed with Tom 
Wilson and the teams that conveyed our luggage. 
The scenery through which we were passing was so 
new to me, so unlike anything that I had ever beheld 
before, that in spite of its monotonous character, it 
won me from my melancholy, and I began to look 
about me with considerable interest. Not so my 
English servant, who declared that the woods were 
frightful to look upon; that it was a country only fit 
for wild beasts; that she hated it with all her heart 
and soul, and would go back as soon as she was able. 
About a mile from the place of our destination the 
rain began to fall in torrents, and the air, which had 
been balmy as a spring morning, turned as chilly as 
that of a November day. Hannah shivered; the 
baby cried, and I drew my summer shaw] as closely 
round as possible, to protect her from the sudden 
change in our hitherto delightful temperature. Just 
then, the carriage turned into a narrow, steep path, 
overhung with lofty woods, and after labouring up it 
with considerable difficulty, and at the risk of breaking 
our necks, it brought us at length to a rocky upland 
clearing partially covered with a second growth of 
timber, and surrounded on all sides by the dark 
forest. ‘I guess,’ quoth our Yankee driver, ‘ that at 
the bottom of this ‘ere swell, you'll find yourself to 
hum,’ and plunging into a short path cut through 
the wood, he pointed to a miserable hut, at the bottom 
of a steep descent, and cracking his whip, exclaimed, 
‘*Tis a smart location that. I wish you Britishers 
may enjoy it.’ I gazed upon the place in perfect 





her husband, and her children for many 





house before. ‘You must be mistaken; that is not 
a house, but a cattle-shed, or pig-sty.” The man 
turned his knowing, keen eye upon me, and smiled, 
half-humorously, half-maliciously, as he said, ‘ You 
were raised in the old eountry, I guess; you have 
much to learn, and more, perhaps, than you'll 
like to know, before the winter is over.’ * * 
The driver was well used to such roads, and, steering 
us dexterously between the black stumps, at length 
drove up, not to the door, for there was none to the 
house, but to the open space from which that absent 
but very necessary appendage had been removed. 
Three young steers and two heifers, which the driver 
proceeded to drive out, were quietly reposing u 
the floor. A few strokes of his whip, and a loud 
burst of gratuitous curses, soon effected an ejectment; 
and I dismounted, and took possession of this un- 
tenable tenement. Moodie was not yet in sight with 
the teams. I begged the man to stay until he arrived, 
as I felt terrified at being left alone in this wild, 
strange looking place. e laughed, as well he 
might, at our fears, and said that he had a long way 
to go, and must be off; then, cracking his whip, and 
nodding to the girl, who was crying aloud, he went 
his way, and Hannah and myself were left standing 
in the middle of the dirty floor. The prospect was 
indeed dreary. Without, | gary rain; within, a 
fireless hearth; a room with but one window, and 
that containing only one whole pane of glass; not an 
article of furniture to be seen, save an old painted 
pine-wood eradle, which had been left there by some 
freak of fortune. This, turned upon its side, served 
us for a seat, and there we impatiently awaited the 
arrival of Moodie, Wilson, and a man whom the 
former had hired that morning to assist on the farm. 
* * The males of our party no sooner arrived than they 
set about making things more comfortable. James, 
our servant, pulled up some of the decayed stumps, 
with which the small clearing that surrounded the 
shanty was thickly covered, and made a fire, and 
Hannah roused herself from the stupor of despair, 
and seized the corn-broom from the top of the loaded 
waggon, and began to sweep the house, raising such 
an intolerable cloud of dust that I was glad to throw 
my cloak over my head, and run out of doors, to 
avoid suffocation. Then commenced the awful 
bustle of unloading the two heavily-loaded waggons. 
The small space within the house was soon entirely 
blocked up with trunks and packages of all descrip- 
tions. There was scarcely room to move, without 
stumbling over some article of household stuff. The 
rain poured in at the open door, beat in at the shat- 
tered window, and dropped upon our heads from the 
holes in the roof. The wind blew keenly through 
a thousand apertures in the log walls; and nothing 
could exceed the uncomfortableness of our situation. 
For a long time the box which contained a hammer 
and nails was not to be found. At length Hannah 
diseovered it, tied up with some bedding which she 
was opening out in order to dry. I fortunately spied 
the door lying among some old boards at the back 
of the house, and Moodie immediately commenced 
fitting it to its place. This, once accomplished, was 
a great addition to our comfort. We then nailed a 
piece of white cloth entirely over the broken window, 
which, without diminishing the light, kept out the 
rain. James constructed a ladder out of the old bits 
of boards, and Tom Wilson assisted him in stowing 
the luggage away in the loft. * * While we were all 
busily employed—even the poor baby, who was lying 
upon a pillow in the old cradle, trying the strength 
of her lungs, and not a little irritated that no one was 
at leisure to regard her laudable endeavours tomake 
herself heard—the door was suddenly pushed open, 
and the apparition of a woman squeezed itself inte the 
crowded room. I left off arranging the furniture of 
a bed, that had been just put up in a corner, to meet 
my unexpected, and at that moment, not very wel- 
come guest. Her whole appearance was so extra- 
ordinary, that I felt quite at a loss how to address 
her. Imagine a girl of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, with sharp, knowing-looking features, a 
forward, impudent carriage, and a pert, flippant 
voice, standing upon ~* of the trunks, and surveying 
all our proceedings in the most impertinent manner. 
The creature was dressed in a ragged, dirty purple 


stuff gown, cut very low in the neck, with an old 
red cotton handkerchief tied over her head ; her 





dismay, for I had never seen such a shed called a 


uncombed, tangled locks falling over her thin, in- 
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quisitive face, in a state of perfect nature. Her legs 
and feet were bare, and, in her coarse, dirty red 
hands, she swung to and fro an empty glass decanter. 
* * Before I could speak to her, she commenced the 
conversation by drawling through her nose, ‘ Well, I 
guess you are fixing here.’ I thought she had come 
to offer her services; and I told her that I did not 
want a girl, for I had brought one out with me. 
*How!’ responded the creature, ‘I hope you don’t 
take me fora help. I'd have you to know that I'm 
as good a lady as yourself. No; I just stepped over 
to see what was going on. I seed the teams pass 
our’n about noon, and I says to father, “ Them 
strangers are cum ; I’]] go and look arter them.” — 
“ Yes,” says he, “‘do—and take the decanter along. 
May be they'll want one to put their whiskey in.”— 
“I'm goin’ to,” says I; so I cum across with it, an’ 
here it is. But, mind—don't break it—'tis the only 
one we have to hum; and father says ‘tis so mean to 
drink out of green glass.” My surprise increased 
every minute. It seemed such an act of disinterested 
generosity thus to anticipate wants we had never 
thought of. I was regularly taken in. ‘My good 
girl, I began, ‘this is really very kind—but—’ 
—‘ Now, don’t go to call me “gall”—and_pass off 
your English airs on us. We are genuine Yankees, 
and think ourselves as good—yes, a great deal better 
than you. I am a young lady."—‘ Indeed!’ said I, 
striving to repress my astonishment, ‘I am a 
stranger in the country, and my acquaintance with 
Canadian ladies and gentlemen is very small. I did 
not mean to offend you by using the term girl; I was 
going to assure you that we had no need of the 
decanter. We have bottles of our own—and we 
don’t drink whiskey.’—‘ How! Not drink whiskey ? 
Why you don't say! How ignorant you must be! 
may be they have no whiskey in the old country? 
—‘ Yes, we have; but it is not like the Canadian 
whiskey. But, pray take the decanter home again 
—I am afraid that it will get broken in this confusion.’ 
—‘ No, no; father told me to leave it—and there it 
is;’ and she planted it resolutely down on the trunk. 
* You will find a use for it till you have unpacked 
your own.’ Seeing that she was determined to leave 
the bottle, I said no more about it, but asked her to 
tell me where the well was.to be found. ‘The well!’ 
she repeated after me, with a sneer. ‘Who thinks 
of digging wells when they can get plenty of water 
from the creek? There is a fine water privilege not 
a stone’sthrow from the door,’ and, jumping off the 
box, she disappeared as abruptly as she had entered.” 


Long as is the above passage, we must still 
make room for the sequel :—which happened on 
the morrow.— 


“My husband, Mr. Wilson, and James, had 
walked over to inspect the farm, and I was sitting 
at the table at work, the baby creeping upon the 
floor, and Hannah preparing dinner. The sun shone 
warm and bright, and the open door admitted 
a current of fresh air, which tempered the heat 
of the fire. ‘ Well, I guess you look smart,’ said 
the Yankee damsel, presenting herself once more 
before me. ‘ You old country folks are so stiff, you 
must have everything nice, or you fret. But, then, 
you can easily do it; you have stacks of money ; and 
you can fix everything right off with money.’—‘ Pray 
take a seat,’ and I offered her a chair, ‘ and be kind 
enough to tell me your name. I suppose you must 
live in the neighbourhood, although I cannot perceive 
any dwelling near us..—‘ My name! So you want 
to know my name. [I arn't ashamed of my name; 
‘tis Emily . I am eldest daughter to the gentle- 
man who owns this house.’°—‘ What must the father 
be,’ thought 1, ‘if he resembles the young lady, his 
daughter ?’—Imagine a young lady, dressed in ragged 
petticoats, through whose yawning rents peeped 
forth, from time to time, her bare red knees, with 
uncombed elf-locks, and a face and hands that looked 
as if they had been unwashed for a month—who did 
not know A from B, and despised those who did. 
While these reflections, combined with a thousand 
ludicrous images, were flitting through my mind, my 
strange visitor suddenly exclaimed,‘ Have you 
done with that ‘ere decanter I brought across yester- 
day ?—‘ Oh, yes! I have no occasion for it.’ I 
rose, took it from the shelf, and placed it in her 
hand. ‘I guess you won't return it empty; that 


whiskey.’ The mystery was solved, the riddle made 
clear. I could contain my gravity no longer, but 
burst into a hearty fit of laughter, in which I was 
joined by Hannah. Our young lady was mortally 
offended ; she tossed the decanter from hand to 
hand, and glared at us with her tiger-like eyes.— 
‘You think yourselves smart! Why do you laugh 
in that way ?—‘ Excuse me—but you have such an 
odd way of borrowing that I cannot help it. This 
bottle, it seems, was brought over for your own con- 
venience, not for mine. I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but I have no whiskey.’—‘I guess spirits will 
do as well; I know there is some in that keg, for I 
smells it.‘ It contains rum for the workmen.’— 
‘ Better still. I calculate when you've been here a 
few months, you'll be too knowing to give rum to 
your helps. But old country folks are all fools, and 
that’s the reason they get so easily sucked in, and 
be so soon wound-up. Cum, fill the bottle, and don’t 
be stingy. In this country we all live by borrowing. 


If you want anything, why just send and borrow 
from us.’ Thinking that this might be the custom 
of the country, I hastened to fill the decanter, 
hoping that I might get a little new milk for the poor 
weanling child in return; but when I asked my 
liberal visitor if she kept cows, and would lend me a 


little new milk for the baby, she burst out into high 
disdain. ‘Milk! Lend milk? I guess milk in 
the fall is worth a York shilling a quart. I cannot 
sell you a drop under.’ This was a wicked piece of 
extortion, as the same article in the towns, where, of 
course, it was in greater request, only brought three- 
pence the quart. ‘If you'll pay me for it, I'll bring 
you some to-morrow. But mind—cash down.’— 
‘And when do you mean to return the rum?’ I 
said, with some asperity.—‘ When father goes to the 
creek.” This was the name given by my neighbours 
to the village of P. , distant about four miles.” 
These were days of paaeey and comfort 
compared with many that came after, when 
the settlers’ money was spent, and their stores 
ran low, and their servants ran away, and their 
land proved unproductive, and their family in- 
creased, and sickness and almost want stared 
them in the face.—The ae story is 
narrated by our authoress without acrimony or 
complaint; and had not the tale of the decanter 
run to such length we might have drawn on the 
book for more pictures of her difficulties,—and 
of her odd inmates, which the necessity of 
having help in a thinly peopled country, where 
rough nature is to be tamed, imposes on all 
such colonists as do not take their staff of 
labourers out with them.—The results of such a 
struggle, persevered in for so long a period, 
may be stated in Mrs. Moodie’s own words, 
The troubles in Canada had given her husband 
an opportunity of being of use in his military 
capacity.— 
“The potato crop was gathered in, and I had col- 
lected my store of dandelion-roots for our winter 
supply of coffee, when one day brought a letter to 
my husband from the Governor's secretary, offering 
him the situation of sherjff of the V district. 
Though perfectly unacquainted with the difficulties 
and responsibilities of such an important office, my 
husband looked upon it as a gift sent from heaven to 
remove us from the sorrows and poverty with which 
we were surrounded in the woods, Once more he 
bade us farewell; but it was to go and make ready 
a home for us, that we should no more be separated 
from each other. * * From B——, my husband 
wrote to me to make what haste I could in disposing 
of our crops, household furniture, stock, and farming 
implements; and to prepare myself and the children 
to join him on the first fall of snow that would make 
the roads practicable forsleighing. To facilitate this 
object, he sent me a box of clothing, to make up for 
myself and the children. For seven years I had 
lived out of the world entirely; my person had been 
rendered coarse by hard work and exposure to the 
weather. I looked double the age I really was, and 
my hair was already thickly sprinkled with grey. 
clung to my solitude. I did not like to be dragged 
from it to mingle in gay scenes, in a busy town, and 
with gaily le. Iwas no longer fit for 


pleasures which are so essential to its votaries- 
contented to live and die in obscurity + — 
To this let us add the final summing-up,— 
“T have given you a faithful picture of a life in 
the backwoods of Canada. To the poor, industrioy 
working man it presents many advantages; to the 
poor gentleman, none/ The former works h 
up with coarse, scanty fare, and submits, with a 
grace, to hardships that would kill a domesticated 
animal at home. Thus he becomes inde 
inasmuch as the land that he has cleared finds hin 
in the common necessaries of life; but it seldom, if 
ever, in remote situations, accomplishes more than 
this. The gentleman can neither work so hard, lire 
so coarsely, nor endure so many privations ag his 
poorer but more fortunate neighbour. Unacc 

to manual labour, his services in the field are not of 
a nature to secure for him a profitable return, The 
task is new to him, he knows not how to perform it 
well ; and, conscious of his deficiency, he expends 
his little means in hiring labour, which his bush-farm 
can never repay. Difficulties increase, debts 
upon him, he struggles in vain to extricate hi 
and finally sees his family sink into hopeless ruin,” 
The above extracts justify our statement that 
the volumes from which they are taken havea 
natural, and almost a necessary, place on the 
table of every one who cares for the Literature of 
Emigration. 


? 





The History of the British Empire from th 
Accession of James the First. By John Mac- 
gregor, Esq. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall, 
WE imagine that most of the readers of these 
two corpulent octavos will participate in the 
difficulty which we frankly confess has heen 
experienced by ourselves in assigning to them 
some definite character. When a book is a- 
nounced as ‘The History of the British Empire, 
a certain amount of expectation is inevi 
excited. A work fairly entitled to bear 
a description on its title-page cannot be a com 
mon book,—it cannot have been written ina 
hurry,—it cannot have been arranged without 
some regard to dates and perspicuity,—and not 
a single page of it can on been composed 
without calling into requisition the resources 
of a vast and various erudition. At the very 
least, a true History of the British Empire must 
fulfil conditions like these. Lectures on the hit 
tory of this or of any other country—abstracts, 
abridgments, commentaries, or by whatsoever 
name subsidiary compositions of the nature 
of observations or outlines of the history of 
country may be called—are a different matter. 
Writing a pamphlet and writing a history are 
operations having as little in common as a ride 
down Rotten Row and a ride across the Rocky 
Mountains. Latterly, however, the fashio 
has become prevalent of calling overgrow 
pamphlets, histories,—and of considering thst 
a man may lay claim to the highest honoursd 
literature when he has merely abridged in la 
guage neither very striking nor very 
certain general views established and rendered 
familiar by the learning and labour of others. 
Weare sorry to say, that these remarks 
with great truth to Mr. Macgregor and to t 
volumes before us. If his present publication 
is to be received as a practical definition of 
what he understands by a ‘ History of the Britis 
Empire,’ we can only say his view is peculist 
and unfortunate. He has written som 
between a long lecture on, and a full abridgmet! 
of, the history of these islands from Alfred 
Great to Oliver Cromwell. For certain pare 
and in the hands of particular persons 
will be useful. In its kind, it is not bedy 
written. The style is generally clear, vige 
and rapid. But his arrangement'is exceet 
confused and imperfect. The reader pad 
wildered by the jostling of “ books” and 
sions” and introductions. For some ™ 















would be mean, father says. He wants it filled with 


the world ; I had lost all relish for the pursuits and 
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+ acinable reason or other, the whole of the 
aot volume is paged. with Roman numerals— 











P— and the reader is called on to decipher such a 
+ life in cumulative expression as “delxxxviii (which 
ustrious stands, we presume, for 688), as indicating the 
to the end of what appears to be the general introduc- 
nd, puts tion to the wae work. Speaking generally, 
 & good there is nothing to object to in Mr. Macgregor’s 
— siews of the leading questionsin English history ; 
endent, BH iutitis fit he shou d be told that he has written 
ant nothing which renders those questions clearer 





than they were before the appearance of his 
book. Mr. a a has a respectable ac- 
intance with the usual authorities referred 
to on such inquiries, and he abridges the facts 
and conclusions which are set forth by these 
authorities with, as we have said, a vigorous 
hand. That is the whole of the truth. We 
find ourselves called on, not to criticize a history 
at all,—but merely to read a very long review 
article distinguished by a great deal of good 
gense, bold criticism and constitutional zeal. 
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We are totally at a loss how to account for the 
ent that publication of such a work with such a title and 
1 haves on such a plan by a person of Mr. Macgregor’s 
> on the ience and pretensions. If he had under- 
rature of aiote write a series of lectures on the industrial 

s of the nation from the time of Henry 
the Seventh, we can imagine that his book would 
from the have at once enriched ourliterature and conferred 
hn Mac- distinction on its author. Or, if we had been 
Hall. told to expect a new abridgment devoid of the 
of these faults from which most of our compilations of 
e in the that kind certainly suffer, there might have 
has been ‘been cause for commendation and gratitude. 
; to them But the abortive practice of writing a history 
00k is an- out of the materials of a pamphlet, and arrang- 
Empire; 9 ing it with even less regard to logic and con- 
vec venience, will excite more astonishment than 
bear ,—and we should think will render it 
e & COM likely that the two volumes before us will 
itten ina ever be completed by the appearance of the 
d without 1. 
—and not “The second volume is occupied with the period 
composed of the Protectorate, and contains a well written 
resources sketch of the state of Europe at that time. We 
the very we the word Sketch advisedly, for in no sense 
npire must of the term can any of Mr. Macgregor's chapters 
on the hit be said to rise to history—or to do more than 
~abstracts, i express in creditable language opinions and 
whatsoever tatements long since established.—We extract 
he nature asa fair specimen of the writer's manner his 
story of 2 HH description of the trial of John Lilburne.— 
. 1 “During the sitting of Parliament, John Lilburne 
history ate a “ . - 
as a ride again as a disturber of public authority, 
- Rocky to oppose the power of Cromwell. In January, 
the fashion 1652, he was banished. © He had quarrelled with all 
he clames, and with all religious sects. There was no 
overgrows public man whom he had not attacked with scur- 
lering that - Royalists, Republicans, bishops, and preachers, 
honours of ith no exceptions, were the objects of the rage and 
ged in la JM attacks of this general assailant of private, as well as 
ery elegant # official characters. On leaving England, he took 
.d rendered i tefuge in Holland, where, dreading assassination, he 
of others. courted the Royalists, especially the Duke of Buck- 
marks ap ingham, Sir James Culpepper, Sir Ralph Hopeton, 
and to aud Bishop Bramhall; and to whom, on the disso- 
ublication lution of the Long Parliament, he proposed for 
lefinition of 10,0002 to destroy Cromwell, the New Parliament, 
f the British and the Council of State in less than six months,— 
ma f tnd to bring over a majority of the army to his views, 
y is er Poeieea® that he had a large party of supporters in 
: But those desperate proposals were not ac- 
labridgmet I cepted. He returned to England immediately after the 
a Alfred the Hf diolution of the Long Parliament, having previously 
ain Pt Wntten a yo“ letter to Cromwell, in which he 
ons wccuses Sir A. Haselrig and Thomas Scott as fabri- 
s not badly J tors of the false against him of conspiring 
ear, Vi with the Royalists, But the character of Lilburne 
, exceedi wis too notorious and —— to be considered 
oader is Gcromvell except with disgust and abhorrence. 
» and “dive pe - arrival in London, he wrote to Cromwell; but 
some 3 following day he was committed to Newgate. It 


that he was accompanied as far as Calais 


by the Duke of Buckingham; and the Council of 
State certainly believed that he had returned to 
England with desperate intentions. He was banished 
under an act of parliament, which sentenced him to 
the penalty of death in the event of his return to 
England, without any other form than the proof of 
his identity. But Cromwell, believing that he was 
a fit example to be tried, and out of a desire to 
restore the system of trials by jury in political as well 
as criminal cases, ordered him to be indicted before 
a jury. He was accordingly placed in the dock at 
the Old Bailey on the 13th of July. Chief Baron 
Wyld, Keble, Warburton, Steele, the Recorder of 
London, and Prideaux, the Attorney General, were 
the presiding judges. The law officers pressed Lil- 
burne to plead to the statute under which he had 
been banished, and by which, in the event of his" 
returning to England, he was to suffer death. But 
the trial had been delayed until after the meeting of 
Parliament, in consequence of the great number of 
petitions from his old partisans, praying for delay; an 
appeal which Cromwell willingly responded to, pro- 
bably to render the legislature responsible for the 
result. To the Parliament, petitions were sent from 
Lilburne, from his wife, from the apprentices of 
London, who threatened as well as petitioned, and 
from his partisans in the neighbouring countries. He 
sent forth at the same time intemperate publications, 
which irritated the members who, in consequence, 
had all the depositions as to Lilburne’s intrigues laid 
before the House, and they ultimately declined to 
interfere with the due course of the law. Lilburne 
refused to plead to the statute; he brought forward 
numerous objections; started difficulties at every 
point and at every turn in the case; and he charged 
the judges with unfair dealing, and with unfeeling 
tyranny. He demanded counsel, and named Hale, 
Maynard, and Glynn. On the fourth day of the 
trial he sent in a bill of exceptions, contending that 
the act was not an act of the Commonwealth of 
England, or of the Parliament sitting at Westminster; 
for such did not appear on the face of the act; that 
there was no judgment given on which the sentence 
was founded; that there could be no judgment with- 
out an indictment, presentment, or information:— 
further, that the act and the vote of the House were 
contradictory; that the law specified twenty days as 
the period, after which it would be felony in him to 
remain in England, Scotland, or Ireland; that the 
act of parliament was against Lieut.-Col. Lilburne, 
while he was indicted as John Lilburne; that there 
was no proof that John Lilburne was the person 
named in the act; that he was not a lieutenant- 
colonel when the act was passed; that there were 
other persons in England whose names and rank 
were John Lilburne, gentleman; any one of whom 
they might as well hang as hang him. The Court 
refused to receive this bill of exceptions, unless signed 
by his ¢ 1. The 1 assigned him, however, 
were out of town; but on the evening of the same 
day it was signed by Maynard and by Norbury, one 
of the Welsh judges dismissed by Cromwell. May- 
nard had great reputation as a lawyer; he was a 
sturdy Presbyterian; and being anxious to extend 
his legal fame, he advised Lilburne, in order to save 
his life, to demand his oyer, or a detail under the 
great seal, stating the act on which he was tried, the 
judgment of banishment against him, and the declara- 
tion of the crime or crimes on which that judgment 
had been based. No individual record of the judg- 
ment, or of the accusations upon which that judgment 
was founded, could then be discovered ; and the Court 
refused to grant him any statement further than a 
specification of the act, threatening that if he did not 
plead to that act, he should be proceeded against for 
contumacy. On the 20th of August he submitted 
to plead, and he was tried before a jury. The trial 
lasted three days. He pleaded his own case,—ad- 
dressed the jury with great and impressive ability,— 
and dwelt upon the iniquity of the whole proceedings 
in which they were called to pronounce him guilty. 
He denied that he ever contmitted any crime; but, 
on the contrary, that his whole life had been devoted 
to the service of his country, and spent in contending 
for civil and religious liberty. The jury could know 
nothing of any crime for which he was accused ; they 
had nothing but the bare Act of Parliament, ordering 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburne into banishment, and 








felon. He appealed to their sense of justice, to the 
peace of their consciences, to their honesty as men, 
not to send a man to the gallows for words written 
by other men on paper or on parchment. Lilburne 
was acquitted by the jury. Several thousands of 
persons surrounded the court, hundreds of whom 
were said to be secretly armed, in order to attempt 
his rescue if he were condemned ; while papers were 
circulated all over London, declaring that if Lilburne 
perished, 20,000 persons would die with him. To 
maintain the peace, two companies of soldiers were 
stationed in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
court, and three regiments of infantry and one of 
cavalry were stationed in the city. There is no cor- 
rect account of this trial on record; but it is alleged 
that when the verdict of acquittal was pronounced, 
the shouts of his isans resounded as far as the 
apartments of Cromwell at Whitehall. But the 
Parliament, notwithstanding this verdict, were unani- 
mous in confining Lilburne to the Tower, on the sole 
authority of the Act of Banishment, from whence he 

was afterwards sent as a prisoner to Elizabeth Castle, 
in the Isle of Jersey. He was afterwards liberated 

from confinement, on account of his health : he being 

affected with an incurable pulmonary complaint, ot 

which he died in August, 1657, at the only ot 

thirty-nine years. Such was the end of this remark- 

able, and probably honest, yet wrong-minded and 

unscrupulous man. He issaid to have died a convert 

to the peaceable doctrines of the Quakers.” 

For an illustration of the compendious manner 
which characterizes Mr. Macgregor’s treatment 
of the general chapters of his so-called History, 
let our readers turn to his Introduction, to the 
thirty-seven pages of handsome octavo print 
which are supposed to say all that is required 
concerning the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is always painful to see an able and indus- 
trious man fall into errors which persons of in- 
ferior acquirements somehow or other contrive 
to avoid. In the present instance, we have no 
difficulty whatever in advising Mr. Macgregor 
either to quietly abandon this ‘ History of the 
British Empire’ altogether, or so to mould and 

olish the remaining portions that the excel- 
ence of what is yet to come may obliterate the 
memory of that which we already see. 








Life in Bombay and the Neighbouring Out- 
Stations. With Illustrations. Bentley. 

Wexe new publications saved by size of page, 
quality of paper, and luxury of type, this volume 
would be secure of a wide circulation and a lon 
life. Then, the lithographic illustrations, thoug 
something coarse, are still characteristic; and 
the book, even in these days when India bids 
fair to become a long-vacation ramble, would 
have been welcome had only the letter-press 
been moderately well written. This, however, is 
not the case :—it is washy, small, superfluously 
spun out, and failingin point precisely where point 
was most wanted. Morning visits and evening 
drives, monsoons and cave-temples,—Dirzees, 
mendicants, Faqueers, Parsee merchants, sabre 
tash gossip,—the havoc caused by insects,— 
the horrors of Thuggee, are all discussed in the 
same panada style :—and the liveliest pages 
in the book are those, contributed by a lady, 
in which a visit to some Parsee ladies is de- 
scribed.— 

“ We were shown into a long room principally 
furnished with couches, upon which were seated five 
or six females, surrounded by children and their 
attendants; the entire party, even to the baby in 
arms, covered with the most amazing quantity of 
jewels. The eldest lady of the party occupied the 
centre couch, and acted as spokeswoman for the 
remainder, who were unable to converse in any other 
language than the Guzzerattee, an unknown tongue 
to us; but we made our way tolerably well in Hin- 
dostanee, and in a few minutes were quite on an easy 
footing with them all, learnt the different degrees of 
relationship subsisting between the parties, and ex- 
amined with deep interest and curiosity the costly 





threatening him, if he returned, with execution as a 
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large diamonds, emeralds and pearls hung from the 
neck to the waist; whilst the arms were almost hidden 
from above the elbow to the wrist, by the numerous 
bangles or bracelets, composed of valuable jewels, 
but to my taste quite thrown away by the frightful 
setting and tasteless arrangements. * * One of them 
asked me ‘ if all English women spoilt their faces 
as we did, by showing the hair, and wearing no nose 
jewels?’ adding that ‘ without the latter ornaments 
it was impossible for any countenance to be expres- 
sive.’ * * I asked her how the hair was disposed of 
with them ? Whereupon, laughing merrily, she threw 
back her saree, and the disfiguring kind of bandage 
which concealed the forehead and head, and shaking 
down a quantity of black silky hair, her eyes spark- 
ling with animation, she really looked so beautiful, 
that I could not refrain from loudly exclaiming 
against the barbarous style of costume which thus 
transformed a perfect houri into a bandaged Egyptian 
mummy. Another personal disfigurement they very 
ingeniously contrive, by perforating completely their 
small delicately formed ears all round, inserting such 
heavy jewelled pendants that the shape becomes 
distorted with increasing years, and the appearance 
of the feature is so unnatural that I was glad to see 
the saree drawn over it. All these ladies were 


of small stature, with slight and graceful figures, 


features, and a pale olive complexion, 
which in their estimation is the highest attribute 
of beauty. My sociable friend pointed out to me 
a little girl of about nine years of age, who, she 
said, was so strikingly fair that her hand had 
been eagerly sought in marriage by several before 
she attained her fourth year. She had been 
now for some time betrothed to the son of a 
wealthy Parsee; and when of sufficient age to be 
separated from her mother, she was to take up her 
abode in the family of her future husband. She was 
a sweet gentle little creature, with an expression of 
melancholy in her soft gazelle-like eyes; and judg- 
ing from the mother’s constant caresses and looks 
of love bestowed upon her child, I could well imagine 
how heavily the thought of approaching separation 
must press on both their hearts. I was delighted to 
see some specimens of needlework strewed about the 
room, such as canvas-work and embroidery ; and upon 
inquiring how they had learnt these arts, I was in- 
formed that an English missionary lady had lately 
given them some instruction in the use of the needle; 
and that the father was so astonished at their progress, 
that he talked of allowing them to learn the piano- 
forte, and had actually provided a magnificent instru- 
ment in anticipation. I begged to see it, and never 
shall I forget their delight as I ran my fingers over 
the notes. The entire female household, including 
the servants, gathered round me, clapping their 
hands, as I played a few lively airs; and when at 
length I rose to depart they all loudly entreated me 
to come soon again, and stay the whole day with 
them. * * Their only recreation appeared to consist 
in giving occasional parties to the ladies of their 
acquaintance, and making a grand exhibition of 
silken sarees and costly jewels. I was greatly 
amused to hear, that of late it is considered an essen- 
tial mark of style and fashion to wear English silk 
stockings beneath their embroidered slippers on a 
party night, though the usual custom is to have the 
feet and ankles uncovered, with the exception of the 
handsome jewelled ornaments called anklets, which 
are clasped round them.” 
The more easily contented reader may find 
a few other hints and anecdotes meriting his 
regard, though not in cleverness or in colour 
equalling the above pleasant picture. 





Northern Mythology, comprising the Principal 
Popular Traditions adtgenties of a. 
dinavia, North Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Compiled, &c., by Benjamin Thorpe. 3 vols. 
Lumley. 

THERE is so much confusion, contradiction, and 

absurdity in Scandinavian mythology, that 

people can with difficulty be induced to take an 
interest in what they can hardly understand. 

Some writers have endeavoured to connect it 


with what, since Gibbon’s time, has been usually 
described as “the beautiful mythology of the 


ancients,”"—meaning that of Greece and Rome; 
but although some partial similarity may have 
been pointed out, it seems impossible to maintain 
that the one grew out of the other, or indeed 
that there was any other than that natural and 
inevitable connexion which must subsist between 
nearly all early systems of theocracy, taken in 
its broadest meaning. The hidden powers and 
operations of nature have in most countries 
anterior to civilization been personified under 
the appellations of different deities. The inha- 
bitants did not understand how the earth could 
yield produce, the wind blow, or the sea rage 
without preternatural agency. The advance of 
art, science, and letters in a remote corner 
of Europe enabled the poets and philosophers of 
that age to reduce rude materials, derived from 
comparative barbarism, to a sort of religious 
system; but such never was the case in Scandi- 
navia, and the notions of the natives respecting 
the conduct and propensities of their savage 
deities continued to subsist until they were at 
once swept away by the progress and spread of 
Christianity. Until the fourth or fifth century 
—or perhaps later—the inhabitants of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark believed implicitly in 
all the incongruities and inconsistencies of Odin, 
Thor, Loki, and the other gods and goddesses 
who crowded and confused their mythology. 

We do not find that the labours of Mr. Thorpe 
at all clear away the darkness and difficulties 
necessarily belonging to the subject. He does 
nothing to simplify or explain; but contents 
himself with detailing what he meets with in 
the many foreign authorities to which he has 
resorted, without attempting to apply the details 
to any theory. We think he was wise in this 
course; because we apprehend that all previous 
writers who have exercised their a in 
this respect have failed in accomplishing their 
design, and have left the matter about as un- 
intelligible as they found it. Therefore, we do 
not blame Mr. Thorpe for giving us such an 
account of the heathen deities of the North of 
Europe as he found elsewhere; and no one will 
dispute the learning which he has displayed and 
the amusement which in many instances he has 
afforded. His last two volumes are especially 
entertaining; wherein he adverts to the traditions 
and superstitions of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the North of Germany, with not a few of 


the dance was ended she bethought herself of her 
husband and hastened home. Here it appeared tg 
her that everything in and about the place was changed, 
and on entering the village, she recognized nej 
house nor farm, and heard nothing of the noj 
mirth of the wedding. At length she found hen 
standing before her husband’s dwelling, but on ente. 
ing saw no one whom she knew, and no one who knew 
her. One old woman only, on hearing the bride’s 
lamentation, exclaimed: ‘Is it then you, who a 
hundred years ago disappeared at my grandfather's 
brother's wedding?” At these words the aged bride 
fell down and instantly expired.” 

The stories respecting giants, dwarfs, trolls, 
and other imaginary beings, good and bad, in- 
habiting earth, air, fire, and water, are 
numerous ; and some of them are already our 
familiar acquaintances. Here, among 
we meet with Friar Rush (or Friar Ruus, as he 
is called in Denmark), whose story was well 
known and printed in England not much less 
than three centuries ago,—though Mr. 
does not appear to be aware that, at pp. 177 and 
267 of his second volume, he was re-introduci 
to notice a very popular hero. The name Runs 
means “drunkenness” in Danish,—and wel} 
serves to explain the word “rouse,” used in 
‘Hamlet,’ and “carouse,” which is still of the 
commonest occurrence. This worthy is called 
Rausch in German,—and from that lan 
or from the Dutch, we probably had the humor- 
ous narrative. Mr. Thorpe derives his account 
from Simrock’s ‘ Deutschen Volksbiicher.’ 

Mr. Thorpe is generally very accurate and 
painstaking in the references to his authorities; 
and not only are these very numerous, but 
of them are works on Northern mythology that 
have scarcely yet found their way into this 
country. Like a man of good be Me and 
real learning he makes no parade of them;— 
and sometimes he appears almost to avoid giving 
himself credit for original information. In 
vol. ii. there occur many valuable notes which 
we hardly know whether to assign to the writer 
whom he quotes in his text or to himself; and 
we may particularly refer to those at pp. 145, 
150, as deficient in this point of information. 
Here and there we have to complain of a slight 
deficiency of another kind—a want of notes, 
where the compiler of the volumes before us 
does not furnish explanations which seem neces- 
sary. This is an error into which men of great 





the grotesque and characteristic tales that have 
been established upon them. These remind us 


and age in Germany, and with which readers 
in this country have during the last twenty years 
been made more or less acquainted. With the 
exercise of a little judgment and fancy Mr. 


fair 


theatres do not hereafter avail themselves of 
the wonderful, though somewhat unconnected, 
variety they contain. As a specimen, we may 
quote the following,— which may be said to 
comprise an outline of the materials neces- 
sary for such an entertainment. It is among 
the Danish traditions,—and the spirit of it has 
already made its way into American fiction, as 
our readers will remember.— 


“ At avmarriage at Nérre-Broby near Odense, the 
bride during a dance left the apartment and walked 
without reflection towards a mount in the adjacent 
field, where at the same time there were dancing and 
merriment among the Elf-folk. On reaching the 
mount, she saw that it was standing on red pillars, 
and at the same moment an Elf came and presented 
to her a cup of wine. - She took the cup, and having 
emptied it, suffered herself to join in a dance. When 





authors of Easter and Christmas pieces for our | 


acquirements are apt to fall. They fully under- 
stand the matter themselves, and do not. suffi- 


strongly of the productions of the brothers | ciently allow for the ignorance of their readers. 
Grimm :—which, though much more limited in | Proofs of this kind may be found more especially 
their sources, are the delight of + eres maturity, | 10 the first volume, pp. 24, 28, 40, 57, 85, 129, 


as well as in many other places:—the se 


| and third volumes do not enter into the same 
| minute details of mythological history. 






It is to these details that the first volume is 


Thorpe’s last two volumes would afford abundant | principally devoted ; and not only is it obvious 
materials for a new and interesting selection of | tha 
tales; and we shall be surprised if the of information,—but he has also used all he ob- 


that Mr. Thorpe has gone to the best sources 


tained in an intelligent and able manner. If 
he were not in a condition to illuminate what 
was dark, to clear what was confused, or to 
reconcile what was absurd, he is in the ¢ 
tion of everybody else who has treated of 
Scandinavian antiquities in connexion 
religion. The particulars which he supplies 
are full, and it can only be rarely that, on such 
a subject, we possess the assistance of a maa 
so well skilled in the languages of the various 
countries respecting which he writes. Mr. 
Thorpe is known to be a scholar of first-rate 
attainments in this department; and we a 
ote to see that, although = commen 
of his undertaking is full of learning ] 
search, he ene in the continuatia 
of his task, to supply matter that must sooner 
or later become popular. We copy the follow 
ing passage from his « Introduction, ad 
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aa 
which he curiousl. 
has been termed tl —e 
_thereby confirming the opinion, lon 


MirEverything shows that it had its original home 
in the South and the East; thither point tradition, 
resemblance to the mythology of the Germanic and 
eyen more southern nations, and language. An in- 
uiry into this opinion of its origin, which traces it 
, banks of the Ganges, may be instituted in 
two ways: either by tracing a similitude between its 
several myths and those of other nations, or by con- 
sidering as a whole the spirit of the one mythology 
A comparison of 
the several myths, which has with great learning been 
made by Finn Magnusen, leads to the result, that 


to the 


com: with that of the other. 


between the Northern on the one side, and the Indian, 


Persian, and other kindred mythologies on the other, 
are found many striking resemblances, particularly 
with reference to the creation of the world, the trans- 
migration of souls, regeneration, &c. ; while, on the 
contrary, they rather diverge from each other, on a 
comparison together of their respective spirits. The 
Oriental is contemplative, the Northern is one of 

action ; according to the first, the gods are to 
be reconciled by works of atonement ; according to 
The one was a natural con- 
sequence of the warmth of the East, the other of the 
It seems, therefore, probable, that 
the earliest elements of the Northern mythology were 
brought from Asia through divers other nations to 
the North, where they became developed and formed 

fashion.” 


the second, by battle. 
Northern cold. 


after a. peculiar 


Inasubsequent page we meet with the strong 


expression of a similar opinion, where Mr. 


Thorpe controverts what had been advanced by 


Schlegel, who: maintained that Odin was not to 
be confounded with Budha. Mr. Thorpe, on 
the other hand, argues very conclusively in 
favour of their positive identity; founding him- 
self partly on the fact, that what the word 
Budha means in Sanscrit the word Odin may 
be rendered in Scandinavian.— As a specimen 
of the learned spirit Mr. Thorpe infuses into 
comparatively familiar topics, we may quote 
what he says of the Elves and Dwarfs of the 
North, which, subsequent to the revival of lett- 
ers, found their way into the poetry of Southern 


“The Elves and Dwarfs are not clearly distin- 
guished from each other. The Light-elves border 
on the Vanir, the Dark- or Swart-elves on the dwarfs. 
According to the popular belief, the elves (elle-folk) 
dwell by rivers, in marshes, and on hills; they are a 

peaceful race. The etymon of the word 
dvergr (durgr), devarf, is unknown, but their habita- 
ion in stones, down in the earth, and their occupa- 
tion in smith’s work, remove all doubt as to their 
nature, They were created from the earth, or Ymir's 
body. The name of their chief Médsognir signifies 
ihe strength- or sap-sucker ; the second, Durin, the 
, from dir, slumber. From Lofar, the 

graceful, comely (?) descend those of the race of 
Dvalin (torpor). It was this family that wandered 
fom their rocky halls, where they lay in a torpid 
tate (i dvala), over the clay-fields, to Jéra’s plains. 
If the word Jéra be here taken in its usual accepta- 
Yon of conflict, then by jéru-vellir will be meant 
fields of contest, men’s habitations ; but, at all events, 
here shows that the developement of nature is 
intended, from the lifeless stone, through the 
fertile earth, to the plant and tree; so that these 
ha seem to have presided over the transition 

“\unorganic to organic nature. To this interpre- 
tation their names, as far as we can explain them, 
ae particularly favourable: Méinn, earth-dweller ; 
Draupnir, the dripper, or former of drops ; Géi, the 

, giver of colour; Hlisthalfr, the 


agencies of nature. Of these the sons of Ivaldi 
PT Tyree named, who made the artificial hair 

the ship Skidbladnir for Frey, and the spear 
for Odin; while Sindri and Brock made 
hog with golden bristles, the ring Draupnir 


— 


Frey's 


{ 





traces the origin of what 
Odinic creed to the East, 
enter- 
tained, that even the nations of the North of 
Burope in the first instance migrated from 


and the hammer Midlnir. Thus they wrought both 
in the vegetable kingdom and in metals. Odin, it is 
said, cut or engraved runes for the A®sir, Dvalin for 
the elves, Dain for the dwarfs. That the elves and 
dwarfs are blended together, appears not only from 
this passage, where Dvalin, a dwarf, is named as the 
teacher of the elves, but from the list of names in 
the Vélusp4. Without the earth, we meet with the 
dwarfs Northri, Suthri, Austri, and Vestri, the four 
cardinal points of the compass; also Nyi and Nithi, 
the i ing and ing moon, mere ideas, which 
are referred to the dwarfs as representing the subor- 
dinate powers.” 

There is one respect in which these volumes, 
we must own, have disappointed us. We had 
hoped to have found something in them espe- 
cially illustrative of Shakspeare and the witches 
in ‘Macbeth.’ Now, with the exception of a 
» | tale respecting the power of a certain sorceress 
over the wind (vol. iii. p. 23), we find nothing 
of the sort;—and it is the more remarkable 
when we recollect all that has been written re- 
specting the powers and propensities of Lap- 
land Witches. The explanation of the origin of 
the name of Rosencrantz, at p. 241 of vol. ii., 
hardly deserves the name of an illustration of 
Shakspeare,—and Mr. Thorpe does not put it 
forward with any such pretension. 

We have not mentioned the little specimens 
of the original language of the Eddas of Se- 
mund and Snorri, and of the various Sagas to 
which, among other authorities, the writer (or 
compiler, as he modestly calls himself) of these 
volumes has resorted. They are, in our view, 
a great additional recommendation; and con- 
sidering how comparatively little is known of 
them in this country, we wish they had been 
more numerous and of greater length,—parti- 
cularly as they are accompanied by a simple 
and literal translation. They often enable the 
reader to take a useful and amusing lesson in 
etymology; and although in many cases it would 
have been a very easy thing, from a natural ac- 
cordance in the languages, to have put them 
into verse, we are well satisfied that no attempt 
of the kind has been made, since it would 
necessarily have interfered somewhat with the 
exact rendering of them into English. In this 
respect Mr. Thorpe has been so judiciously scru- 
pulous, that he has even observed in his version 
the order of the words of the original. 








Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings. By D. 
B. Woods. Sampson Low. 

We have not seen a better book than this on 
California. We say emphatically ‘“ better,”— 
not as respects the writer’s cleverness—though 
that is respectable enough—but as regards the 
sobriety of tone throughout, the evident honesty 
of purpose with which it has been written, and 
the exactness of its details in all that relates 
to the miner’s daily life. This is partly to be 
attributed to the writer’s position and acquire- 
ments. Mr. Woods is a clergyman of Phila- 
delphia; but, like many other members of the 
liberal and learned professions, he was seized 
with the gold fever—quitted, as we suppose, 
his congregation—and set out, by way of Mexico, 
for California. In the volume before us we 
have the result of his observations and adven- 
tures during his sixteen months’ residence in 
thecountry.— Without further remark, we borrow 
from his pages an extract or two. 

Here is a glimpse at the feverish march of 
life at the head-quarters of the gold region.— 

“ Arrived at Sacramento City, the present of which 
is under canvas, and the future on paper. Every- 
thing is new except the ground, and trees, and the 
stars, beneath a canopy of which we slept. Quarrel- 
ling and cheating form the employments, drinking 
and bling the amusements, making the largest 
pile of gold the only ambition of the inhabitants. 





eee 
entered a magic circle, in which he is under the in- 
fluence of new impulses. The wills of all seem under 


the control of some strong and hidden agency. The 
city is every day newly filled, then empties butjto 
be filled again. The crowd ever presses on, elate 
with hope, excited by expectations, which it would 
be impossible to define or realize.” 

Further on we get among the diggings and 
their discomforts.— 

“ This life of severe hardship and exposure has 
affected my health. Our diet consists of hard bread, 
flour, which we eat half cooked, and salt pork, with 
occasionally a salmon which we purchase of the!In- 
dians. Vegetables are not to be procured. Our feet 
are wet all day, while a hot sun shines down upon 
our heads, and the very air parches the skin like the 
hot air of an oven. Our drinking water comes down 
to us thoroughly impregnated with the mineral sub- 
stances washed through the thousand cradles above 
us. After our days of labour, exhausted and faint, 
we retire—if this word may be applied to the simple 
act of lying down in our clothes—robbing our feet 
of their boots to make a pillow of them, and wrap- 
ping our blankets about us on a bed of pine boughs, 
or on the ground, beneath the clear bright stars of 
night. Near morning there is always a change in 
the temperature of the air, and several blankets 
become necessary. Then the feet and the hands of the 
novice in this busi b blistered and lame, 
and the limbs are stiff. Besides all these causes of 
sickness, the anxieties and cares which wear away 
the life of so many men who leave their families to 
come to this land of gold, contribute, in no small 
degree, to this same result. It may with truth 
be said, ‘the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint.’” 

Our “reverend gentleman” heard of some 
remarkable instances of good fortune—of men 
waking in the morning poor as himself, and 
retiring “to their boots” at night with compa- 
rative wealth ;—but these cases were extremely 
rare, and the — aspect of affairs at the 
mines remained gloomy indeed. One day we 
have this entry in his journal.— 

“ How is ‘the gold become dim!’ After all our 
preparations and hopes, our toil early and late, toil 
of the most laborious kind, digging down in the 
channel of the river till the water was up to our 
knees, giving ourselves barely time to eat, we have 
made but $4 each. We sat down upon the roeks, 
and looked at the small ridge of gold in the pan, 
and then at each other. One fell to swearing, an- 
other to laughing; I tried to say some encouraging 
things. Our way indeed is dark, and great are our 
difficulties, and oft-repeated our failures, and we 
experience the bitterness of the ‘hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick,’ but our motto must 
be press on. The motives which induced us to 
come here were good—our object is good—then, 
trusting in God’s merciful providence, let us per- 
severe. One young man near us has just died. He 
was without companion or friend—alone in his tent. 
Not even his name could be discovered. We buried 
him, tied down his tent, leaving his effects within. 
Thus is a home made doubly desolate. Years will 
pass, and that loved son, or brother, or husband 
still be expected, and the question still repeated, 
Why don’t he come? Right below me, upon a 
root of our wide-spreading oak, is seated an old 
man of threescore and ten years, He left a wife 
and seven children at home, whose memory he che- 
rishes with a kind of devotion unheard of before. 
He says when he is home-sick he cannot cry, but 
it makes him sick at his stomach. He is an indus- 
trious old man, but has not made enough to buy his 
provisions, and we have given him a helping hand. 
Is it surprising that many fly to gambling, and more 
to drink ?”’ 

The evils of the gold-fever—the vices which 
have followed in its wake—the luxury, gaming, 
and extravagance, the contempt for domestic 
virtues, innocent pleasure, even for life itself— 
which abound at San Francisco and Sacramento 
City, are described by Mr. Woods in bold and 
massive colours. Yet apparently he remains 





after his experiences of the country an advo- 





As each one steps his foot on shore, he seems to have 


cate of the “ wild justice’ which has usurped 
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the place of all ordinary laws in the gold land. 
The very last passage of his volume records 
is point. 


his opinion on t The Italics are his 
own.— 

“ As to the operation of the laws at the mines, and 
their effects upon the interests of the community, I 
can only give the facts in the case, without discussing 
the subject. When we first reached the gold dig- 
gings, life and property were comparatively secure. 
Without law, except the law of honour ; without 
restraint, except that imposed by the fear of summary 
punishment, which was sure to follow the only crimes 
cognizable under the new code—those of stealing 
and of mu'der—we were comparatively safe. If 
the ‘way of the transgressor was hard,’ it was also 
speedily terminated. It was the reign of the rifle 
and the halter. And yet this was a people who had 
been accustomed to the laws of civilized countries, 
and who yet lovedorder. The principles of a repub- 
lican government were only adapting themselves to 
a new and untried emergency. The crime was com- 
mitted, and proved in the presence of a competent 
and impartial jury, who were also required to award 
the punishment. The sentence was pronounced by 
the alcalde, a grave was dug, the sharp crack of the 
rifle was heard, the body was buried, and every man 
proceeded silently to his own work. I have never 
yet heard of the case in which the verdict given under 
the first system was an unrighteous one, or the pun- 
ishment inflicted undeserved. But a change came; 
civil laws were enacted in the mines; and what was 
the result? Why, crimes of every kind were com- 
mitted, and the very officers of justice were met by 
the taunt, ‘Catch me, if you can!’ Seldom was the 
criminal caught; and when caught, more seldom was 
che brought to punishment. And there is but one 

inion among the miners, that the system without 
-ewil law, but with summary justice, is, in the state 
of society which now exists in California, incomparably 
better than the system with such law, but without 
qustice.” 

The lessons conveyed in books like this 
should be useful at this juncture, when the 

old-fields seem to be opening in all directions, 

rom Sacramento to the Isle of Sky— from 

Bathurst to the Ural Mountains. Mr. Woods 
recommends that none but the young, the un- 
settled and the unemployed should leave their 
homes in search of El Dorados. Even at best 
the prizes are few, the perils many. Now and 
then a lucky adventurer returns to the civilized 
world with acquired wealth. But the great 
masses do not better their condition. Far more 
of suffering than of fortune has as yet been 
found in the valley of the Sacramento. 





4 Manual of Geographical Science, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
Parker. 


“Tus is the first part of a work which is intended 
to supply a want long felt in the higher branches 
of scientific education. It is the result of a 
-division of labour:—Mathematical Geography is 
treated by the Rev. Prof. M. O’Brien,— Physical 
ag ag y, by Prof. Ansted,—Chartography, 
by Mr. J. R. Jackson,—and the Theory of 
Description and Geographical Terminology, by 
the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 

Such men could not but produce a good book; 
but we are not satisfied that they have produced 
the book which was desired. This appears to 
have been felt by the editor,—who in his preface 
hints at the probability that the work may not 
be regarded as a consistent whole:—and this 
certainly is our opinion. The Mathematical 
Geography of Prof. O’Brien would have been 
most valuable to the student as a distinct trea- 
tise,—but it is neither directly nor indirectly 
connected with the merely popular Physical 
Geography of Prof. Ansted. This latter treatise 
gives evidence of the utmost industry. Pains- 
taking research is evident in every section, and 
in a separate volume it would be found to convey 


—but it is ill matched in company with the 
truly mathematical treatise first named and with 
the geometric one on Chartography which 
follows. 

The student who is capable of entering on 
such a course of study as that laid down in the 
Mathematical Treatise, will require something 
more than he will find in the Physical one. To 
the amateur the Physical Geography will prove 
of great interest, and it may be recommended 
for the exactness of its general details ;—but to 
him the mathematical exercises, ‘‘ On finding 
the Exact Time of a Star’s Transit across the 
Meridian,” and the “Methods of finding the 
Longitude of any Place,” will offer no induce- 
ments. 

We are quite aware that the tendency of the 
age is to popularize too much. That by givin 
knowledge at too cheap a i pec a roa 
too Royal—we induce habits of carelessness, 
looseness of thinking, and superficiality. While 
we boast of the diffusion of scientific knowledge, 
we should examine into the consequences of 
that indiscriminate diffusion which we have been 
poo for the last few years. False know- 
edge—bad science—meets us on every side. 
The railway system of speed has extended itself 
to the mind. As we pass from one point of 
space to another, we gather but little information 
of the lands over which we have been driven by 
our panting Behemoth:—as we glide from one 
great centre of truth to another we forget to note 
the intermediate links. We talk of electricity 
and magnetism as though they were familiar 
things,—attribute everything we do not under- 
stand to these agencies,—and to the man of 
real science exhibit lamentable spectacles of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. We were pleased to take 
up a ‘Manual of Geography’ professedly edu- 
cational ;—but a perusal has satisfied us that it 
should have been the work of one mind,—and 
that the characteristics of the minds of those 
who have contributed the treatises are singularly 
opposed to each other. As a consequence, 
there is great incongruity in the volume.—The 
second part is to comprise “‘ The World as known 
to the Ancients,” ‘History of Geography and 
Geographical Discovery,” and “ Descriptive and 
Political Geography,” by the Rev. W. L. Bevan 
and the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 

As a general book of reference the ‘ Manual 
of Geographical Science’ will be of much value. 
As an educational book it may be employed 
with many advantages; and if some of the hard, 
pure science which is found in it leads to a 
consideration only of the difficulties by which 
exact knowledge is surrounded, much good will 
be effected. We have stated our objections 
plainly and honestly,—but they must not be 
construed as disparaging either one of the 
treatises; — all are respectively worthy of a 
careful attention. We wish only that the work, 
as a Manual, had possessed more oneness of 
character. 





The Invasions and the Projected Invasions of 
England, from the Saxon Times: with 
Remarks on the Present Emergencies. By 
E. S. Creasy, M.A. Bentley. 

The French in England; or, Both Sides of the 
Question on Both Sides of the Channel. 
Bradbury & Evans. 

THESE two books are amongst the earliest 

fruits of that recent state of the public mind 

which is considered now as panic or prophetic 
according -to the temperaments that weigh it, 

and will be judged hereafter as a panic or a 

prophecy according to the event,—but which, in 

any case, owes its origin to the sudden appearance 
in a neighbouring nation of facts and principles 
that are recognized as the repetition of a former 


threats of an invasion of our own shores 

a a ag part. The two publications 
alike be described as piéces de circonstance— 
intended to re-produce the facts and moral 
of the old series for warning and instruction 
in the new, in case it should continue to folloy 
the same lines. For his purpose Prof. C 
travels far back—ascends to a great height in 
history,—and looks over a wide field crowded 
with events and armaments that perplex the 
view and interfere greatly with the unity of his 
purpose. Duke William of Normandy jostle 
First Consul Napoleon,—and Medina Sidonig 
gets historically foul of Villeneuve. In a word, 
the scheme is too large for the moral in viey, 
and embraces facts of (in every way) a far past 
that can yield very few directions to a present 
like ours.—Of itself we may say, that the book, 
without containing anything new, gives a good 
summary account, for reference, of the various 
events which it has included in its sch 

The other volume before us goes seem. 
ingly more directly to its purpose. It gives 
a sketch of the vast preparations which 
were made on one shore of the Channel for 
a modern conquest of England, and of the 
spirit and resources that rose up on the other 
to frustrate and crush them. It shows the 
mightiest of modern potentates lingering for 
years on the northernmost shore of his vast 
empire in a dream of conquest which he nursed 
into an absorbing passion, and bringing to its 
accomplishment means material and intellectual 
more gigantic than the world ever before saw 
assembled for a single object of aggression— 
and finally turning away from his great hope as 
one whose utter impossibility he i 
with passionate reluctance.—The following is 
the moral which the writer draws.— 

“Ts there no lesson for these times in the failur 
of this gigantic enterprise? If England ever wasas- 
sailable, it was assailable in 1803. The monarch was 
not popular. The ministry was weak—distrusted— 
incapable. Many persons were inclined to the doe- 
trines and institutions of the French Revolution. 
Serious discontent prevailed in the manufacturing 
districts. Ireland was ripe for rebellion. Our defences 
appeared to be in the very worst condition. The 
land forces were inefficient. The militia was disorgan- 
ized, and out of practice. Extraordinary abuses 
existed in the naval department. The finances of 
the country were also in signal disorder. Nor was 
the aspect of our affairs more encouraging 
On the continent of Europe we had not a single 
ally, and among maritime nations hardly a well 
wisher. This extraordinary combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances on the one side was met by 
a still more extraordinary combination of circum 
stances in favour of our enemy. A man of w- 
rivalled military genius was o to us. The 
resources of France were wielded by a single 
will. There the people vied with the army 2 
enthusiasm for the enterprise, and were willing t 
make the greatest sacrifice, in order to contribute to 
its success. Half of Europe lay at the feet of the 
invader. His power extended from the Baltic 
the Straits of Messina. The maritime population 
of the most famous cities, from Amsterdam to Genes, 
was at his disposal. Yet that man with his infinite 
genius, his all but infinite resources, and the 
spur of personal hate, failed when he attempted 
throw his invincible legions into England. He 
hurl them with success against Rome, Vienna @ 
Berlin; but he could not launch a single ba 
on the road to Doverand London. But if he couldnot 
under a set of circumstances without parallel in hit 
tory, is it likely that his nephew can or will 
it? Where are the fleets? Has the new Napoles 
the ports of Holland, Italy, and Spain at his com 
mand? Has he a united people at his back? Ci 
he levy the means of paving the costs of roe 
gigantic expedition on half Europe? Has be! 
uncle's genius! Louis Napoleon is fond of ay 
the Emperor's words. Is he likely to ne 

Emperor's deliberate and final verdict on - 














in a pleasing form much valuable information: 


commencing series in whose sequel war and 


idea of crossing the Straits of Dover with a 
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am master at sea, such a project 


oe I 

5 eo a It would be madness.’ ” 
as All this is true,—but does it bear much more 
directly on the question at issue than the pro- 
ceedings of Duke William of Normandy? Louis 
Napoleon may have neither the genius of the 
Emperor nor the same vast resources at his 
command; but the question raised and now 

nerally discussed does not relate to either the 
a or the other, but to the change in the ele- 
ments on which the calculation of chances must 
rest, by ; 
Emperor Uncle of railroads, steam-ships, elec- 
tric telegraphs, and improved gunnery— the 
increased range and superior accuracy alike of 
musketry and of artillery. To illustrate what 
we mean, we will observe, that the author of 
‘The French in England’ adverts to the diffi- 
culties which the Emperor had to contend with 
in collecting and accommodating at a petty 
gea-coast town 150,000 soldiers, in addition to 
30,000 sailors and 10,000 workmen, and the 
consequent misery and suffering from exposure 
for a length of time of such bodies of men in 
filthy huts, ill rotected from the severities of 
the weather. this admitted—be it further 
admitted that what the genius of the uncle 
could not overcome the genius of the nephew is 
not likely to surmount ;—but then it is essen- 
tially important to remember that no such diffi- 
culties lie in his way. Three or four lines of 
railroad debouching on the coast between Havre 
and Dunkirk enable him to transmit without 
hurry or inconvenience all the matériel required; 
and once ready, the electric telegraph would 
simultaneously sound the note of preparation,— 
and in three days, more or less, the 150,000 men 
might be brought from their comfortable bar- 
racks to the point or points of embarkation. 
Then, as to the old difficulties and calculations 
about transporting them—about fleets and 
frigates, corvettes, chasse-marées, gun -boats, 
flat-bottomed boats, and so forth,—these seem 
to us, in degree, merged or lost in the question 
—What are the facilities offered by steam-boats? 
We believe that nearly the whole force sent by 
France to Civita Vecchia in 1849 was conveyed 
there by war steamers—a portion only of the 
artillery and stores being sent by one or two 
sailing vessels. We, however, have no present 
intention of entering into this exciting discus- 
sion,—and merely announce the publication of 
these works, as no doubt an early sample of 
that large harvest which the subject of French 
Invasion is likely to yield in this its season. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Upper Ten Thousand: Sketches of American 
Society. By 2 New Yorker.—Those who may have 
imagined that “long pigtails and such vanities” (as 
Hood’s sentimental footman put it) exclusively 

to the hemispheres over which a Lady 
londerry, a Princess Lieven, or a Duchesse de 
Berri presides, and that the desire for such comforts 
tn by no means bud, blossom, or bear fruit in the 


the introduction since the death of 


have drawn on the lively, yet hagzard, pictures con- 
tained in this little book, to show how closely the 
grandees of New York resemble the fine gentlemen 
and ladies of the old country, had it not been a 
reprint of papers which have already appeared in 
a London monthly periodical. 

A Young Traveller's Journal of a Tour in North 
and South America during the year 1850.—The 
authoress of this volume, the preface informs us, 
is a young lady who “attained her twelfth year” 
only a week before starting on the tour which it 
describes. This fact, while it indicates before- 
hand the kind of matter which the reader is to 
expect, disarms criticism. We may say, indeed, 
that the young lady describes what she saw very 
prettily and distinctly ; and that there are probably 
few young ladies of her years who could write so 
well. There are numerous illustrations in the 
book, too, from drawings by herself. All these 
things, we are nevertheless bound to say, do not 
amount to reasons for publication. The world can 
scarcely expect to be much enlightened on such 
conditions as these. However, the reader will be 
very likely to make the necessary allowance in a 
case like this. 

Memoir of William Allen. By James Sherman. 
—This is a reprint—condensed by Mr. James 
Sherman, the dissenting minister—of Gilpin’s three 
volumes on ‘The Life of the late William Allen.’ 
Allen was a remarkable man in his way,—and if 
well told his story would be useful to the young 
men of this generation. The three-volume memoir 
was, however, disproportionately long for the 
man’s place in the world,—as we conclude the 

ublisher now sees. But this abstract is so indif- 
erently made, that we would advise such of our 
readers as may desire to improve their acquaintance 
with the hero of the tale to turn to the original. 

Stories of Scotland and its Adjacent Islands. By 
Mrs. Thomas Geldart.—This is a pretty little story 
book, ager I illustrated, about the lochs and 
glens, the abbeys and castles, the old houses and 
ruined towers of Scotland. It makes no pretension 
to learning, antiquarian or historical, save such as 
may be gleaned from very common books. Its 
merit is, that it tells interesting stories without 
spoiling them. 

Brief Notice of the Causes of the Kafr War, in 
a Letter toa Friend. By Sir A. Stockenstrom.— 
Sir A. Stockenstrom has the reputation of being a 
violent and uncompromising enemy of the colonial 
system carried out by Earl Grey in South Africa, 
—and the ‘Brief Notice’ will not change the 
grounds of that reputation. It is an extremely 
anti-ministerial manifesto. 

England as it is and as it might and ought to be. 
By Justus Wild.—We suppose that ‘‘Justus Wild” 
is a name of the quill, and if so the selection proves 
that the author has some glimmering sense of the 
nature of his scheme for the regeneration of the 
country. His idea is, to pay off at once the 
National Debt. This he declares would not be 
difficult. He has pored over the pages of Porter 
and M‘Culloch,—wherein he has found that the 
value of property in England amounts to four 
times the sum of the debt. What more easy, then, 
than for every owner of property, without exception, 
to sell off and pay 25 per cent. of all that he is 
worth into the Exchequer !—Such, in a few words, 
is ‘‘ Justus Wild’s” proposal. 

The 


Experiments. 


putting an end to its 


empire in the family are 
clearly and closely ted ’ 


in out. We have been 


much amused with this little volume. 
Amboglanna : Papers Communicated to the Society 


of Anti ies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By H. 
Glasford Potter.—We peeves itis the tem 
with the Séciety of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, as it is with the parent Society in London, 
to allow members a certain number of separate 
copies of papers communicated. We doubt the 
policy of this course ;—but that is a point for the 
consideration of the respective Councils. In this 
instance it has led to the presentation to us of Mr. 
Potter’s two papers relating to recent excavations 
at Birdoswald (anciently Amboglanna) on the 
Roman Wall.—We cannot say that the discoveries 
made are very important; but in some respects 
they are new,—and so far they are valuable addi- 
tions to our archeol It was stated some time 
ago that the Duke of Northumberland was about 
to institute fresh explorations all along the Wall, 
—and that for this purpose he had invited the 
assistance of the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London; but whether the project has or 
has not been abandoned we know not. We have 
heard nothing more of it for the last few months. 

International Code of Commerce, in Connexion 
with the Law of Nature and Nations: a Lecture. 
By Leoni Levi.—The ideas and schemes of Mr. 
Leoni Levi have been so recently laid before our 
readers, that we need do no more with the present 
report than announce its publication. 

A Concise Historical, Biographical, and Genealo- 
gical Atlas of the Principal Events in the Histories 
of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and 
Italy ; alsothe Celebrated European Treaties, Painters, 
dc. Designed and compiled by Hen Lowth, 
with the addition of the valuable Historical 
Summary and Observations of Lesage.—The plan 
on which Mr. Lowth has proceeded is briefl 
this. First, he gives a map of the count which 
he intends to discuss; this map having only those 
places marked which are interesting from their 
association with some event of historical import- 
ance or some distinguished person,—and marked 
in such a way as to show at a glance the nature and 
date of the event. Next comes a genealogical 
chart of the reigning families, clearly exhibiting 
the line of royal descent. Lastly, we have a table 
containing all the chief events, historians, painters, 
remarkable places, &c. arranged under separate 
heads in chronological order. There are also his- 
torical summaries, from which a good deal may be 
learned in a short time. Mr. Lowth’s idea is 
praiseworthy,—and carried out in a praiseworthy 


manner. 


The Principles of Chemistry illustrated by Simple 
By J. A. Stockhardt. Translated 
by C. H. Peirce, M.D.—This is one of the works 
ublished by Mr. Bohn in his cheap scientific 
ibrary. Its merit consists in the copious illustra- 


tions which it affords of chemical facts and laws b 
directions for the performance of ex 
may thus be made available for self-tuition, or in 
the classes of schools where chemistry is taught. 
The work seems very well tnadatel : 

degrees of heat,are given on the centigrade scale, 
and the atomic weights on the oxygen instead of 
the hydrogen series. Now, although by the use 
of tables this may be rectified by the 


riments. It 






—but the 


ractical 


n to Genes, Spartan climate of republics, are referred to this : an Historical Summary, comprising | chemist,—it must be regarded as a drawback on 
i :—which is a book belonging to a class of | @ Period of 1784 years, from Livius to Pius the | a work intended for beginners. 
goading apparently, as we have so often lately | Ninth. By G. A. F. Wilks, M.D.—Dr. Wilks is,| The Pardon Vindicated. By Sir George 











had occasion to hint, finding large acceptance in 
rica. To us the revelations, though not un- 
amusing, are neither very new, very strange, nor 


and professes to be, a polemic. His book has 
neither the tone nor the temper which befits serious 
history. But it becomes interesting in a way from 


Stephen.—In this calm and able pamphlet we 
have a review of the whole question, as it stands 
at this moment—preparatory to its introduction to 
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le battalion very attractive. ‘Tea parties,” said Michael | the fierce and trenchant spirit in which it is con-| the notice of the House of Commons—between 
he couldnot, Angelo Titmarsh, rather prettily, ‘are the same all | ceived and written. Those who seek for a cata-| Mr. W. H. Barber, the solicitor, and the Incor- 
rallel in hit the world over, only in England we put the most tea | logue of the vices, vacillations, and crimes of the | porated Law Society. It is not our duty to enter 
will attempt m the pot ;"—and ‘The Upper Ten Thousand” of | sovereign pontiffs—or of the infamous moral doc- | into such a cause,—but we may remark that Sir 
w Napolet ‘y given capital, whether they flaunt on the | trines taught by the Jesuits—will find it here | George Stephen, as he says, came to the subject 
at his col or flirt in the Broadway, or frown in their — to their hands. with a prejudice against Mr. Barber—which was 
pack? Cs Faubourg elect on the Faubourg of the lower “ ten ‘ome Truths for Home Peace. ‘‘ Muddle” de- | gradually removed by a careful examination of his 
s of such § +f are much alike from China to Peru :— | feated.—The second part of this lively little treatise | papers. Having found convictions in the matter 
Has he bi mart, solemn, luxurious, satiated folks,—but in- | goes on to describe it as “‘a practical lager into | such as he had not purposely sought, he considered 
d of quotiig srabiy vulgar, as pluming themselves upon dis- | what chiefly mars or makes the comfort of domestic | it a duty to put on record the grounds of his chai 

) forge’ ths finetions in which there is no grandeur, pos- | life.” Sound sense and touches of sly humour | of view—and here we have those grounds lucidly 
on his om ‘tions in which there is no real influence, and | abound on almost every page. Domestic “muddle” | and cogently stated. 

with a 1 _bringing no real pleasure.—We might | is treated to a sharp analysis, and the means of 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ar the general meeting of the Proprietors of 
University College, held on Wednesday last, reso- 
lutions were passed, almost unanimously, declara- 
tory of the opinion of the meeting that the time 
had arrived for re-constituting the University of 
London, on the basis of the admission of the Gra- 
duates to a recognized position in the corporate 
body. Many of our readers will, no doubt, recol- 
lect that the University of London was avowedly 
established for the purpose of extending to those 
who are not members of the Church of England 
the same privileges and advantages as are enjoyed 
at Oxford and Cambridge by those who are. We 
are not ourselves very favourable to these opposi- 
tion establishments—sectarian and hostile camps 
as they are too apt to become,—we should have 
greatly preferred to have had the old Universities 
thrown open to all—become nursing-mothers to 
all, and thus united all in the ties of brotherhood 
and affection. The world, however, decided 
against us,—and the University of London was 
founded. Of course, there was no means at start- 
ing of establishing even an Examining Board but 
by selections made principally from the members 
of the old Universities and by the direct nomination 
of the Crown. So soon, however, as the Examining 
Board, or Senate as it is called, entered on its 
duties, a special committee of its own body was 
appointed to consider and prepare a body of law 
for the future government of the University and 
the admission of Graduates. The following were 
amongst the resolutions proposed by the committee 
—‘‘That, as soon as the Graduates of three years’ 
standing shall amount in number to 300, it will 
be expedient to constitute the said Graduates and 
all future Graduates of the same standing, toge- 
ther with the persons who then or thenceforth 
shall be, or shall have been, members of the Senate, 
the electoral body of this University.—That it is 
expedient that, as soon as the electoral body of the 
University shall be constituted, one-sixth part of 


the members of the Senate shall annually retire, 
those retiring not being re-eligible at the next 
ensuing election.—That the electoral body shall 
determine who shall be eligible to the vacancies 
thus created.” —Now, it is fairly open to considera- 
tion whether all Graduates, or only those who have 
taken the higher degrees—whether Graduates im- 
mediately, or after three years or five years—should 
become members of the electoral body,—but the 
principle here enunciated by the committee is 
clearly just. Yet, these resolutions were not con- 
firmed by the Senate,—and to this hour the Gra- 
duates have no more to do with the University 
than they had before they graduated. The Uni- 
versity consists now, as on the first day of its exist- 
ence, of the members of the Senate and of no other 
persons—direct nominees of the Crown—men, 
therefore, who have no interest whatever in the 
honour or character or success of the Univer- 
sity. As private gentlemen, of course, the 
members are bound by those ties which are 
binding on all, and may be sufficient; and it 
is, we believe, generally admitted that they 
have throughout acted with judgment and discre- 
tion. But such a body does not constitute a uni- 
versity; nor do the Graduates of the London 
University hold such a position and derive such 
advantages as they had a right to expect as mem- 
bers of that University, nor such as are enjoyed 
by the Graduates at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Under these circumstances they addressed a memo- 
rial to the Senate, but were informed in reply that 
the Senate, acting under the superintendence of the 
Secretary of State, and deriving its authority from 
the Crown, could not interfere. The Graduates, 
therefore, now, we understand, amounting to 
nearly 700, addressed a letter to Sir George Gre 

requesting him to originate those changes which 
they felt were necessary to give the University of 
London its promised equality with the older Univer- 
sities. They did not press for the adoption of any 
particular scheme ; but respectfully requested that 
the fundamental constitution of the University 
might be so altered as to admit the Graduates into 





the corporate body of the University. No reply 
having been received, the subject was very pro- | 
perly brought under the consideration of the Pro- 
prietors of University College,—and the proprietors | 
have now given the sanction of their body to the 

just claims of the Graduates. Resolutions of a | 
similar tendency have, we understand, been passed 
by eight other affiliated colleges. 

Before our next impression appears, another 
Expedition will, in all probability, have left our | 
shores bound for the Arctic regions, and having for | 
its object the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions.—We allude to Capt. Beatson’s pro- 
posed undertaking :—which reminds us, in its 
boldness of design and slender means of per- 
formance, of the days when Frobisher and Baffin 
navigated the northern seas in their small barks. 
Our readers will remember that it is Capt. 
Beatson’s heroic intention to devote no less than 
five years, if necessary, to his daring enterprise. 
He will penetrate the Arctic Ocean through Beh- 
ring’s Straits; and purposes to push on year by 
year as favoured by open water, until he shall have 
attained the northern entrance of Victoria Channel. 
We wish we could report that the heavy expense 
of this noble undertaking had been defrayed by 
the liberality of the public; but although some sub- 
scriptions have been received, there still remains un- 
collected, of what is required to defray the cost of 
the equipment, the large sum of 1,800/. 

We have received permission to state that poor 
Margaret Fuller, on the eve of that visit to the 
Continent which was to prove so eventful and dis- 
astrous, left in the hands of a friend in London a 
sealed packet, containing, it is understood, the 
journals which she kept during her stay in Eng- 
land. Margaret Fuller—as they whosaw herhereall 
know— contemplated at that time a return to Eng- 
land at no very distant date ;—and the deposit of 
these papers was accompanied by an injunction 
that the packet should then be restored with un- 
broken seal into her own hands. No provision was 
of course made for death :—and here we believe the 
lady in possession feels herself in a difficulty, out of 
which she does not clearly see her way. The papers 
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are likely to be of great interest,—and w 

less intended for publication ; but the waite 
ney reserved the right of revision toher. 
self, and forbidden the b: ing of the seals ona 
supposition which fate hasnow made impossible.—It 
seems to us, that the equity of the case under such 
circumstances demands only a reference to Mar. 
garet Fuller's heir, whoever that may be; and 
that with his or her concurrence, the lady to whom 
these manuscripts were intrusted—and who pro- 
bably knows something of the author’s feeling 
as to their contents—may very properly consti. 
tute herself literary executor to her unfortunate 
friend. 

We have received from Mr. Hazlitt what 
purports to be a reply to the complaint made jp 
our columns a fortnight since [ante, p. 200) in 
reference to the work published in London, last 
summer, in his editorial name, under the title 
‘Talvi’s History of the Colonization of America,’ 
—It now appears that Mr. Hazlitt is not himself 
the translator of the original work,—and the rp. 
sponsibility, not only of the translation, but of al} 
the faults charged which might seem more 
cially editorial, is transferred by him to another— 
The answers of this latter gentleman (forwarded 
to us by Mr. Hazlitt) to the several charges made 
we will give in, generally, his words,—with some 
comments of our own, which it seems difficult to 
avoid.—To Talvi’s assertion that “the English 
publication is a mere translation,” ‘“‘ made without 
the consent or knowledge of the author,” the reply 
is, that ‘‘it professes to be a translation,” and 
that ‘‘its being made without the consent or 
knowledge of the author is not an uncommon 
thing either in England or elsewhere.” Now, 
to transfer the work of a living author into 
another tongue without communication with the 
author himself, has been long forbidden by the 
courtesy of the case,—as we hope to see it ere long 
forbidden by the law.—To the charge of omitting 
the references to authorities which the original 
contains, it is replied, that they ‘‘are omitted on 
account of their great length and frequent recur- 
rence,—English readers not being so insatiable in 
this respect as the Germans.”— The charge of 
altering the title of the book ‘The Translator” 
apparently feels to be serious,—and accordingly, 
he endeavours to pass on the responsibility one 
step further. ‘‘ The title waschanged,” he says, “at 
the express wish of the publisher,” —‘‘ who,” headds, 
‘«T dare say can give good reasons for doing 90.” 
Now, we have not the publisher before us; and in 
any case we feel bound to say that if he, the pub- 
lisher, expressed a “‘ wish” to change the title,—still, 
somebody or other must be editorially responsible 
for having given him leave to do so. Whoever be 
the party really responsible, he has to answer—as 
we have told others in like instances—for a serious 
wrong. An author has in every case the right to 
name his own book. The title is often the summary 
expression of his general idea,—and the translator 
bas even less right to garble it than any other part 
of the work. In this case the name is so tampe 
with as to attack the original author's reputation. 
By giving the title of ‘The Colonization of America 
to a work which treats only of the Colonization of 
New England, the writer is presented to the 
English public as having very imperfectly filled up 
a ground which he had himself sketched out.—0f 
Talvi’s last charge, which insists on serious errors 
of translation, the ‘‘ Translator” again passes on 
the responsibility which Mr. Hazlitt has passed 
to him. He says, the errors did not exist 
when the proofs left his hands, — and implies 
that the printer must have put them in after- 
wards. Still, as if he had some misgivings about 
this defence, the “Translator” proceeds to 
further form of argument, which seems to us plainly 
at variance with the one already advanced. 
complains that the original German is so obscure 
as to be often unintelligible, —as if he were thereby 
preparing to account for any mistakes of which 
printer might return back the responsibility up? 
his hands.—In a word, the whole defence to 
complaints of “‘Talvi” seems to us unsati 
and evasive :—and this character it: appears neve 
sarily to inherit from the original want of opem 
ness and candour which attended the preparatio? 
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and publication of the English translation of that 
. > rk. 

"ihe appointment of a successor to the late Sir 
Jenner Fust in the well-paid and respon- 

sible office of Judge of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury will not be made, we trust, without 
some stipulation respecting the facility of access to 
the Wills which literary men have long been seek- 
ing—and seeking in vain. Sir Herbert, as Judge, 
referred all literary applications to the Rey. Mr. 
Moore, as Registrar,—the Rev. Mr. Moore, as 
istrar, referred them in the same way to _ 

ut istrars, Messrs. Dyneley, Iggul- 

7 ete care the three Deputies, differ- 
ing about what they should do, referred the appli- 
cants back to Sir Herbert, as Judge. This should 
not be. The Archbishop of Canterbury, if the 
appointment is in his gift, should see to this at 
once. Truth is concealed and errors perpetuated 
in English history for the want of even ordinary 
facilities of access to the records of the Prerogative 


yurt. 
The Council of the Society of Antiquaries have 
undertaken to recommend to the general body of 
Members that Viscount Strangford should be ap- 
pointed to the office of Director, in the room of 
Capt. Smyth resigned. The election is in the 
members generally :—and it is expected that some 
opposition will be offered to his Lordship, not 
on the score of his attainments or his gene- 
ral suavity of manner, — but on the score of 
years. Lord Strangford has outlived the scriptural 
threescore and ten,—and is therefore at an age 
when that activity of mind and body so essentially 
requisite for the laborious and responsible office 
of Director may be said to have passed away. 


It is perhaps excusable, that a Society of Anti- | 


quaries should prefer what is old to what is 
new :—but it would be idle to conceal the truth, 
that the work would be better done by a younger 


n. 

oo Layard’s short tenure of office as Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs under Lord 
Granville has just been prolonged, at the request 
of the Earl of Derby, till Lord Stanley’s return 
from his tour in India. This eful recognition 
by two Administrations of the business habits of 
Mr. Layard will be received with pleasure by all 
classes of literary men. The salary of the office is 
1,500/. a-year. 

The history of our literary and scientific institu- 
tions is a chequered one. Yet progress is their 
evident law, and in spite of the frowns of those 
who would have kept knowledge to themselves, 
and the predictions of those who have no faith in 
the advance of intelligence, they are increasing 
in number, and were as a body never perhaps 


ina condition of more promise than now. Indi- | 


Vidual instances of failure in our great towns do 
not impeach this general law of developement 
under healthy conditions. The Western, the West 
London, Crosby Hall, and the Hackney Insti- 
tutions have become extinct, in London, — the 
glories of the Manchester Atheneum and the 
usefulness of the Liverpool Mechanics are at ebb; 
but every village and hamlet in the kingdom is 
becoming possessed of its institute, and the work of 
tenment is rapidly progressing by their aid. 

In London, for one of these societies that dies we 
have two springing into life. The West London 
8 replaced by two vigorous societies, in Vauxhall 
and in Pimlico, The reading-rooms and lecture- 
hall of the Western will hardly be vacated by its 
hundreds of pupils before thousands will be in- 
structed in the Panopticon that is rapidly rising 
on the opposite side of Leicester Square. The St. 
James's Literary and Scientific Society, inaugu- 
tated by Lord Carlisle at the beginning of last 
year, has at last found a fitting locality in Clifford 
»—and will be open to the members next 
week. In St. George’s, Hanover Square, a reading- 
room and library have been established which 
have their locality in Old Bond Street,—and this 
institution is working with great success and use- 
In most cases where these institutions 

fail, the failure may doubtless be traced to some 
Want of proper management. Where there have 
efficient direction and an intelligent in- 


societies are established, there they have flourished. 
If these points were attended to in time many an 
institution might be saved.—How is it that we hear 
so bad an account of the Beaumont Philosophical 
Institution, in the east of London? If any insti- 
tute in the kingdom ought to flourish, this should. 
A noble building, with a splendid lecture hall and 
all possible advantages, and a handsome endow- 
ment,—yet a beggarly list of members, and an 
attendance upon lectures that would be surpassed 
by any village in the kingdom. Surely there is 
here either mismanagement or a grievous want 
in the neighbourhood addressed of those tastes and 
impulses which are stirring their fellow commu- 
nities all over the kingdom. 


the four Inns of Court to take into consideration 
the subjects of legal education has made its Report. 
The recommendation is, to establish five professor- 
ships—of Jurisprudence, Civil Law, Real Property 
and Common Law, Equity, and Constitutional Law, 
—the institution of examinations,—and that the 
degree of barrister be refused to all who have not 
attended the lectures and passed the examinations. 
| The emoluments of the professors to be a salary of 

300 guineas each, and a fifth share of the entrance 
| fees of five guineas from each student. 

The Wollaston medal has been awarded by the 

, Geological Society to Dr. Fitton,—so long and so 
| honourably known for his researches and his 
| writings in illustration of this branch of science. 
| Among the numerous nominations which have 

taken place under the new system in Paris, we 
notice that of M. Romieu to the office of Director 
of the Fine Arts! M. Romieu, our readers may 
| remember, is the author of two works noticed in 
our pages at the time of their appearance—‘ L’Ere 
des Césars’ and ‘Le Spectre Rouge.’ We are at 
a loss to understand how M. Romieu will apply 
his ‘‘ physical force” theory in his new department, 
—the direction of which he undoubtedly owes to 
the well-timed promulgation of his pretorian pre- 
dilections. . 

The French papers announce the death, at 
Rochelle, atthe age of ninety, of a Corresponding 
Member of the French Academy of Sciences in its 
Geological and Mineralogical Section,—M. Fleu- 
_ Tian de Bellevue. 
| Since the press became a power in France it has 
| lived under many strange dispensations,—but none 

so strange as that just imposed on it. The press 
came into existence with the first Revolution—was 
| the hero of the second—and is abolished by the 
| third. Sityes’s famous brochure—‘ What is the third 
estate ?’—made the popular press an institution;— 
| the attempt of Charles the Tenth to control it for 
his own ends put a period to the second reign of the 
restored Bourbon dynasty in France. Yet neither 
monarchy, republic, nor empire ever entered on a 
crusade against thought and speech to compare in 
rancour with that now in course of execution. 
Polignac and Peyronnet are completely outdone by 
the new legislator. Not only is the existence of 
an independent journal rendered impossible, but 
the whole literature of France is threatened with 
extinction.—To begin at the end of the chapter, 
the 32nd clause of the new edict declares that the 
President may, at any moment, without trial, 
warning, or compensation, suspend the publication 
of any journal for any length of time that he may 
choose! With this despotic power in his hands, it 
might be supposed that the President would be 
content ; but it would appear that the idea of the 
Tuileries is not so much to control the press as to 
destroy it. Thus, no journal can be issued—no 
editor changed—without permission from the police; 
nor can any foreign journal enter France without 
the authorization of government. An Englishman 
arriving at Boulogne with a copy of an unlicensed 
paper in his pocket will be considered guilty of a 
crime, the punishment of which is fixed ata fine of 
from 41. to 200/., and imprisonment for from one 
month to a year! The stamp duty is extended to all 

olitical writings of lessthan 160 pages. Thesecurity 
a newspaper is raised to 2,000/. The publication 
of false news—even when it is done without inten- 
tion—is punished with a fine of from 50f. to 1,000f., 
—a clause which makes journalism impossible. 





The Committee appointed by the Benchers of | F 


from all parts of the world—prove in a court of law 
that his intelligence is true? The press is forbidden 
to report the proceedings of the Senate, or of the 
Council of State—and trials for press offences,— 
The jury is abolished in press cases. The right 
to justify under charges of libel is taken away. 
Finally, the whole bookselling trade of France is 
placed by Art. 24. under the action of the law of 
October the 2nd, 1814,—one of the very worst fea- 
tures of Bourbon legislation.—The future of France 
would look dark indeed were it possible to conceive 
of a press law like this as other than temporary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of yoy ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten tild 


ive.—A 8. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION (with the Col- 
lection of Materi ‘ate’ P c. connected with Archi- 
till dusk, at the Portland 


ri 
tecture) is NOW OPEN from Ten 
Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, Regent 


Admission, 1s., including a Catalogue. Season Tickets, including 
a Catalogue, admitting the holder from the 10th of January to the 
1sth of March, 28. Free Tickets may be had for Workmen, on 
application at the Galleries. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. Hon. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS. J Secs. 

NATIONAL DEFENCDS.— ROYAL POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTION.—An EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTION, by Mr. 
Crispe, of the PRUSSIAN MOSKET, the LANCASTE and 
MINIE RIFLES, the VARIOUS REVOLVERS, and other 
FIRE-ARMS, with the IMPROVED CONICAL BULLET, daily 
at a Quarter to Three o'clock, and at Half-past Eight in the 
Evenings.—“ A MUSICAL CENTO,” being a LECTURE on the 
SONGS of DIBDIN, and other eminent Composers, by T. Thorpe 
Peed, Esq., Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, 
on Monday, Tu , and hureday. veni at a Quarter to 
Eight.—-LECTURE on ASTRONOMY, by br. Bachhoffner, on 
Wednesday and irs y Eve ata to Tan via 
TURES on CHEMISTRY, by J. H. Pepper, Esqg.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, &c. &.— Admission, 1s. ; ools and Children under 


ten years of age, akcin 
A NEW EDITION OF THE CATALOGUE. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic.—Feb. 7.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a paper, by the late 
Dr. Gutzlaff, on the present state of Buddhism in 
China. After giving an account of the importation 
of the Buddhist religion into China from India, 
which took place in the first century of our era, the 
paper goes on to state that the Buddhist doctrines 
were derived by the Chinese from works in the 
Pali language,—and are now contained in an im- 
mense mass of books, exceeding perhaps 10,000. 
Few of these books are translated into Chinese; the 
greater portions being supposed to retain attempts 
to represent the sound of the original language b: 
Chinese characters, thus producing a jargon whic 
it is doubtful if they themselves comprehend. Dr. 
Gutzlaff never met with a single priest capable of 
explaining their meaning. A few works still exist 
in a character formerly used for writing the Pali. 
These may be considered faithful transcripts, and 
are deemed very scarce. The creed as now held by 
the Chinese combines with it much of self-interest; 
the votaries being enabled by means of alms to 
their priests to secure for themselves temporal ad- 
vantages, and the rescuing the souls of themselves 
and friends from the terrors of hell. The gifts for 
these purposes form a great source of revenue to 
the priests. The idols they worship are many, and 
are not confined to those held in honour by other 
Buddhists ; they employ, in fact, anything for 
which some amount of interest is exhibited. In 
one instance, a statue of Napoleon was placed in 
the Pantheon amidst a number of genii and hob- 
goblins. The idols most generally found in the 
temples are the figures of i. different Buddhas, 
frequently of colossal size, and well sculptured. 
The Goddess of Mercy and the Queen of Heaven 
are deities much worshipped; and the images of 
two deities having some resemblances to the Hinda 
gods Brahma and Indra are frequently met with. 
The worship of the idols depends mostly on the 
priests, as the laity take little part in it,—and con- 
sists of offerings, not only of incense, flowers, fruit, 
and such like, but of animals which are sacrifi 
amid a noise of drums and gongs, and are afterwards 
devoured by those who attend the ceremony. Such 
offerings are made only on great occasions ; and, 
during the intervals, the temples are deserted. Of 
the ten precepts of Buddha, the four prohibito: 
rer d ts—not to kill, steal, commit adul- 
tery, and lie—are binding upon all men ; but the 
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ly only to the priests. For mendicants and friars 
B80 other rules are prescribed, as leading to perfec- 
tion. Buddhist religious institutions are numerous, 
and scattered over the whole country. Their tem- 
ples are generally placed in picturesque situations, 
and are adorned with sculptures, paintings, and 
other ornaments. The dwellings of the priests are 
gloomy apartments situated on the sides of the 
temple; but the priests are, for the greater part 
of their time, absent on begging expeditions, and 
return home only when they have collected a store. 
The whole establishment is founded on the volun- 
tary principle, and is supported by alms, though 
many of the superior temples have endowments of 
land, &c. Most of the large temples have libra- 
ries, and sometimes a printing establishment is 
attached to them. The priests are admitted into 
the fraternity at an early age ; and boys are often 
purchased for the office when volunteers are not 
sufficiently plentiful. Monasteries are numerous, 
—nunneries less so. Both men and women 
take vows of celibacy ; but the monks are allowed 
to leave the priesthood, and lead a secular life 
without any legal impediment,—and the nuns, who 
have often been women of very depraved lives, are 
forced to marry whenever the Government deems 
their numbers too great. The priests form pro- 
bably one per cent. of the population ; but in 
former periods their numbers occasionally so in- 
creased, that the Government, deeming the number 
of non-labouring priesthood too large in proportion 
to the labouring classes, broke up many of the reli- 


gious establishments, and forced the men to labour. 
—tThe paper contained much detail, incapable of 
abridgment;—and concluded with remarks on the 
minor and negative morals of the Buddhists, and 
commendation of the hospitality of the priesthood. 


Socrery or AnTIquaRies.— Feb. 19.—Mr. J. 
Payne Collier, V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. W. 
Field and C. H. Clarke, Esq. were elected Fellows. 
—Mr. Pettigrew presented a plaister cast of the 
features of Bishop Lyndwode, made from the body 
recently found in the bassa capella (as it is called 
in the royal licence for burial) of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster. The same gentleman exhibited the 
sandals which were on the feet of the corpse,— 
which he wished should go to the British Museum; 
but how he became the owner, so as to give him 
the disposing power over them, did not appear. 
He probably had the permission of the Woods and 
Forests to take them, but the fact was not stated. 
They were merely of leather, and had been fastened 
with ligatures of flax of the simplest kind. This 
exhibition led to some further discussion about the 
pastoral staff (still miscalled a crozier by some 
members) which Mr. Hawkins had secured for the 
British Museum, and which he stated that he had 
received the express authority of the Woods and 
Forests so to appropriate. He observed that the 
relic had sustained considerable injury from having 
been scraped and cleaned with a gimlet; but it 
appeared certain that this had been done, not by 
any person commissioned by the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, but by Sir C. Barry. Mr. 
Scharf, however, expressed his opinion that no 
serious e had os been occasioned ; but the 
staff (he did not misdescribe it as a crozier) had 
been previously rubbed, and some of the crockets 
removed by friction against the stone rubbish in 
which the body was found. It was singular to 
observe in the cast of the face the perfectness of 
the features, even to the preservation of most of 
the undulations of the flesh and muscles, after the 
lapse of four hundred years. It would not have 
been a work of much difficulty to have made a 
good likeness of Lyndwode from it; and Mr. Bruce 
sent tracings of woodcuts (in a copy of the Pro- 
vinciale, and in another work the title of which 
was not mentioned) to show that these could be 
considered as no more than mere conventional 
representations of a Bishop. We hope that good 
fac-similes of Mr. Scharf’s drawings both of the 
head and of the staff will accompany the Report of 
the Committee read last week, and to which the 
Rev. Mr. Hunter now added some particulars. 
They were derived mainly from Leland, Bale, 
Pitts, and Tanner; but the account furnished by 


into the particulars of Lyndwode’s will preserved at 
Lambeth Palace, and never previously consulted. 
—To revert to the pastoral staff, we cannot help 
thinking that a g deal more has been made of 
it than it deserves,—since it is obviously a mere 
coarse emblem of wood, roughly cut, and not the 
ancient, valuable, and highly ornamented staff 
really belonging to the bishoprick of St. David's, 
—to which Lyndwode was not appointed until 
1442, four years before he died. We apprehend 
that it will also be found that he never was Keeper 
of the Privy Seal to Henry the Sixth, but merely 
deputy in the office. That he was employed on 
foreign embassies is quite clear,—but it is by no 
means clear that he was of the political importance 
which some persons are now willing to suppose. 
The discovery of his body in 1852 is at least as 
prominent a circumstance as any incident connected 
with his biography from about 1376 to 1446.—At 
the conclusion of this too much ified subject, 
a valuable architectural paper by Mr. Parker on 
certain churches in the north-west of France was 
read. It was illustrated by many excellent draw- 
ings, by a French artist who accompanied him in 
his tour in Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, &c. 


Royat InstiTuTE oF British ARCHITECTS.— 
Feb. 23.—P. Hardwick, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
— Prof. Donaldson drew the attention of the 
members fo the condition of Edward the Confes- 
sor’s Shrine in Westminster Abbey, and of the 
Royal tombs around it; and to the other remark- 
able and valuable works of medizval Art connected 
therewith. He offered some remarks on the desira- 
bleness and practicability of redeeming them from 
a state of disrespectful dilapidation, so as to 
illustrate more fully and emphatically the history 
of this country in past ages, without diminishing 
the authenticity of the works as historical memo- 
rials. Mr. Donaldson described the dates, relative 
positions, architectural design, and deplorable con- 
dition of the respective royal monuments surround- 
ing the Chapel of Edward the Confessor. He 
adverted especially to the shrine of the Confessor, 
as originally erected, and the incongruous additions 
made to it in the reign of James the Second; and 
exhibited a design for its restoration,—which dis- 
played that profusion of carving, colouring, and 
gilding for which similar works were so remarkable. 
In reference to this particular monument, Mr. 
Donaldson entered rather fully into the forms of 
ancient shrines ; referring to examples at Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, and to a print in Sumner’s 
‘Canterbury Cathedral,’ showing the curious as- 
semblage of shrines formerly placed around its 
eastern end. He further exhibited a miniature 
shrine, orreliquary, belonging to Mr. Henry Thomas 
Hope, of gilt brass, ornamented with pannels in high 
relief and Limoges enamel. The admirable design 
and workmanship of the tomb and effigy of Queen 
Eleanor—of the tombs of Henry the Third, Edward 
the Third, Queen Philippa, Richard the Second and 
his Queen, Anne of Bohemia—and the monumentand 
relics of Henry the Fifth—were particularly referred 
to; and whilst regretting their mutilation and decay, 
the national and patriotic sympathies of the meet- 
ing were forcibly appealed to for their preservation. 
Next to the tombs themselves, the mosaic floors of 
the chapel of the Confessor, and of the space west- 
ward of the altar-screen, were the chief objects of 
attention. The former pavement was shown by 
drawings to be inferior in artistic merit and interest 
to the latter—which was advantageously compared 
with some of the best representations of Italian 
mosaics in Mr. Digby Wyatt’s work on the sub- 
ject. A rubbing of the latter mosaic, showing the 
original colours and patterns employed, and the 
extent to which the fragments remained, excited 
much interest. In illustration of the subject, the 
lecturer exhibited a cast of the beautiful bust of 
Queen Eleanor—specimens of Purbeck marble, in 
various stages of preservation and decay, and of 
the glass mosaics recently introduced by Mr. 
Stevens, of Pimlico—the latter to show the facility 
with which the peculiar decorations of the tombs 
of Edward the Confessor and Henry the Third 
might be imitated in the present day. 


SratisticaLt.—Feb. 16.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart., 








Fletcher, Esq., on the 


‘ Employment 

Schocls in the itacsiion and pwnd 
Pauper and Criminal Children on the Continen 
based on information collected for the Belgian 
Government,’ by M. Edouard Ducpetiaux,—show. 
ing the unhappy relationship whi exists between 
the workhouse and the gaol, and the constant 
dependence of at least 50,000 children and youn 
persons under sixteen upon the public guardiae 
ship in the one or the other. e recent expe. 
rience of the Continent was interrogated for better 
systems of management than the lamentable re. 
sults which we now realize in regard to these young 
people give us any assurance that we are pursuing. 
The economy of the farm has of late years been 
variously employed. 1. In free colonies or farm. 
workhouses ( fermes hospices) which have failed in 
Holland, but succeeded in Belgium.—2. In colonies 
for the repression of adult mendicancy and vaga. 
bondage, which have universally failed.—3, Ty 
agricultural reform schools, refuges and home 
colonies for young paupers, mendicants, y; nds, 
orphans and foundlings, deserted children, and 
those who are contaminated with vice or in moral 
danger (moral orphans as they are expressively 
called) ; the number of which establishments is 
large and constantly on the increase in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, France and Belgium,—while 
they are but now struggling into permanent exist. 
ence in England.—4. Agricultural penitentiaries, 
or correctional and reformatory schools, directed 
exclusively to the training of children and young 
rsons actually found guilty, or acquitted only as 
aving acted without knowledge, but detained for 
the purpose of being brought up under wholesome 
discipline to a stated age.—Postponing to a future 
occasion an analysis of the experience of France, 
Belgium, and England in the application of farm 
schools to the reformation of criminal youth, Mr. 
Fletcher restricted attention to their employment 
in these countries in the training of pauper and 
morally endangered children ;—arriving at these 
conclusions :—1l. That the foreign schools of the 
Continent ap lied to education for the prevention 
of crime hold a social position precisely analogous 
to that of our own workhouse schools.—2. That 
for the children in these schools, as in those of the 
Continent, a training in vigorous rural industry and 
close domestic economy by means of farm schools 
conducted on the principles of a Christian family 
will yield the greatest attainable moral vigour, 
with the least amount of indolence and self-d 
tion.—3. That by far the greater number of the 
present workhouse schools are now producing 
converse results ; and that we have no experience 
strongly favourable to regimenting and warding 
the children in large district palaces, however 
pleasing their mechanism, while*we have ample 
testimony in favour of the farm-school system.— 
4, That the children at a proper farm-school, re 
quired to work steadily at all its out-door and 
domestic duties, as well as in their own mental cal- 
tivation, will certainly not cost more to the public, 
if so much, as under the present system or that of 
the contemplated district asylums, while the saving 
in their improved conduct for the future would be 
very great. And—5. That to have good preven- 
tive schools for the training of the pauper children 
is the great practical step towards obtaining good 
reformatory schools for the re-training of crim 
children, if this is ever to be realized on principles 
well understood and economically applied. 





Cuemicat.—Feb. 2.—Dr. Lyon Playfair in the 
chair.—Papers were read :—‘ On a new method 
obtaining Hippuric Acid in considerable quantity 
without evaporation of the Urine,’ by wart 
Riley.—‘ On Populin,’ by M. Piria. , 

Feb. 16.— Prof. Daubeny, President, in the 
chair. — The President read a paper ‘On the 
Variation in the relative Proportion of Potash and 
Soda present in certain samples of Barley grow 
in Plots of Ground artificially impregna with 
one or other of these Alkalies.’ The author de 
tailed some experiments undertaken by him at 
Oxford Botanic Garden, with the view of deter 
mining whether the usual quantity of potash 
soda existing in barley might be made to vary’ 








the Committee went also, as we have before stated, 


V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by J. 
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—— 

than the ordinary quantity of one or the 
0 of these alkalies. e found that when the 
barley had grown in a soil which had been dressed 
with a strong solution either of carbonate of soda 
or of chloride of sodium, the ashes of the plant 
contained about eight per cent. more soda than 
was present when the plant had grown in a soil 
impregnated with carbonate of potash, or left 
unimpregnated.— This difference may admit of 
explanation by supposing one alkali capable of 
replacing the other within the organism of the 
plant; but the author thinks it more probable that 
it arose from the sap circulating through the plant 
at the time when it was cut containing in the one 
case more soda than it did in the other. The saline 
contents of the fluid of the sap would of course be 
confounded with those which had been actually 
assimilated by the plant, and hence, from the 
variation in its composition, must tend to modify 
the amount of the alkalies obtained from the ashes 
of the plant in each instance according to the 
nature of the material with which the soil had been 


impregnated. 
“On the Compounds of Cotton with the Alkalies,’ 
by Dr. J. H. Gladstone. The author first described 
process of Mr. Mercer, by which the beautiful 
fabrics made known to the public through the 
Great Exhibition are produced. When cotton, or 
an article made of that material, is immersed in 
strong caustic soda in the cold, a certain combina- 
tion is effected—which is again destroyed by pure 
water; but the “‘Mercerized” cotton thus produced 
is permanently contracted, and rendered more 
susceptible of dyes. This was illustrated by a 
number of specimens, much shrunk, so that they 
1 an appearance of extraordinary fineness, 
others puckered in patterns by partial Merceri- 
zation, and others again printed with colours which 
in depth and brilliancy the colours pro- 
duced by the same means on the calico in its ori- 
ginal state. Dr. Gladstone proceeded to detail 
experiments by which he had succeeded in obtaining 
the compound of cotton and soda free from adhering 
alkali, through the agency of strong, sometimes 
absolute, alcohol. He found that the proportion 
of soda which combined with the lignine varied 
with the strength of the solution employed, but 
under no circumstances exceeded one atom. There 
was a varying amount of combined water. Some 
properties of this compound were discussed, and 
the author then proceeded to state his conviction, 
that there was no sufficient ground for viewing the 
“Mercerized” cotton as chemically different from 
the original lignine. It is identical in composition, 
and the change of properties may be accounted for 
by the change in its physical condition. When 
viewed under the microscope the fibres in their 
ordinary condition appear as flattened twisted 
ribands; but the moment they are touched by the 
alkaline ley they untwist themselves, contract in 
length, and swell out, assuming a rounded solid 
form; and this circular appearance they retain 
after the soda is removed by water. This not only 
explains the shrinking, but the cause of a larger 
quantity of dye being absorbed as the substance of 
the fibre itself is porous. Potash has a similar 
action to that of soda. 
Ixstirution or Civi, ENGINEERS.— Feb. 17 and 
*44.—R. Stephenson, Esq., M.P., V.P., in the 
-—The discussion on Mr. W. B. Adams’s 
Paper ‘On the Permanent Way of Railways’ 
occupied the whole of these evenings. 





u MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

ox. Royal Institution, 4.—*On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 

— Chemical, 8. 


To tomological, 8. 
Ves, Reval Institution, 3.—‘ On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 
T. W. Jones. 
— Linnean, 8. 
Pathological, & 


Civil Engineers, 8. — ‘On the Electric Telegraph, and the 
rincipal Improvemeuts in its Construction,’ by Mr. F. 


¥ ndow. 

™®. Royal Institution, 4---On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 

by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 

gE i 

™m pwreck,’ by Capt. Washington, K.N. 

Tavna Royal Institution, 3.—*On the Physical Principles of the 
Engine,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow, M.A. 

Zoological, 3—General B 

Antiquaries, 8. 


half-past 8, 
Fu, Royal Institutiop, half-past 8 — ‘On the Structure of 
P Iguanodon and other Saurians from the Wealden 
ah of the South-East of England,’ by Dr. G. A. 


usiness, 


= 


Archeological Institute, 4 
Philol 8. 
~ 8.—Council. 


tan! , & 
Royal Institution, 3—*On some of the 
with Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. Brand 
Asiatic, 2 
Medical, 7.—General Meeting. 
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FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Arundel Society's Publications. 
THE second part of this work contains a continua- 
tion of the works of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and 
includes four prints. The best of these is Mr. 
Gruner’s single figure of ‘St. Bonaventura.’ A 
pendant, ‘St. Tommaso,’ is a lithograph by Mr. 
J. Linnell. There is a subject from the Chapel of 
Nicholas the Fifth in the Vatican, ‘St. Stephen 
before the Council,’ engraved by M. E. E. Schiiffer : 
—and the ‘ Lunette of St. Matthew’ is by Mr. T. 
Vernon.—In their Report, the Council say, they— 
** feel themselves justified in congratulating the subscribers 
on the improvement in the position and prospects of the 
Society. In the preceding year, owing to the purchase of 
the drawings from the Chapel of Nicholas V., and other 
expenses incident to the ment of their proceed- 
ings, the Council found it impossible to avoid a consider- 
able excess of expenditure beyond the annual income. But 
by limiting the outlay of the second year to an amount 
less than one-half of the subscriptions actually received, the 
deficit bas, in ‘effect, been made good, the assets of the 
Society being now more than sufficient to cover all its 
existing liabilities. There has also been an increase of 
about seventy-five in the number of subscribers, which now 
amounts, as nearly as can be calculated, to six hundred and 
fifty-two, a number sufficient to obviate any fears for the 
stability of the Society, though still inadequate to provide 
for its action, or diffuse its influence on the scale originally 
proposed.” 


—While on the subject of the works of the above 
master, it may be well to notice that the Florentine 
publication of the Convent of St. Mark progresses 
favourably, —and will prove a valuable addition to 
the library of the connossieur. 


Gold Regions of Australia. By G. F. Angus. 
Srx well lithographed prints bring before us the 
doings of the gold-diggers of Summer Hill Creek. 
Mr. 4 well-known by his travels and publi- 
cations, has presented us with most graphic repre- 
sentations of this El Dorado,—giving lively sug- 
gestions of the personal discomforts which attend 
the modern pursuit of gold. We have views of 
‘Ophir,’—‘ Fitzroy Bar,’ at the junction of the 
Creeks,—and ‘ Gold-Diggers arriving at Bathurst 
on their way to Ophir’ :—all full of the characters 
of the time and scene. 


Portrait of Sir Joseph Paxton. Drawn on Stone 
by J. H. Lynch, from a Daguerreotype by Mr. 
Kilburn. 

Or the many likenesses of the designer of the 

Crystal Palace this is one of the best. 


Holzschnitte Berhiimter Meister. Von Rudolph 
Weigel. Parts IV. and V. 

THESE numbers are rich in fac-similes of Albert 
Diirer :—as, in the Title-page, ‘John the Evan- 
gelist,’— the Title,—the ‘ Life of the Virgin Mary,’ 
—the large and small ‘ Passions,’—and the ‘St. 
George.’ These have all been very accurately 
copied by MM. Biirkner, Flegel, Kretzschmar 
and Kriiger. Of the Italian School, there is, the 
‘Holy Family,’ by Nicold Boldrini, after Titian. 
We have a specimen of the French School,—the 
portrait of ‘ Marie de Médici’ described by Papillon 
and Dumesnil,—though without the artist’s name; 
and of the German School, we have, further, Alt- 
dorfer’s ‘ St. Jerome,’—Aldegraver’s ‘ Pyramus 
and Thisbe,—and three specimens from Lucas 
Cranach the Elder. These also have been carefully 
copied by Kriiger and Flegel.—The particular 
merit of this work is, that it puts within the reach 
of moderate means fac-similes of some very rare and 
costly specimens of the greatest artists in this 
department. 

The Lion Dog from Malta, the Last of His Tribe.— 
Dignity and Impudence.—Islay, Her Majesty's 
Favourite Scotch Terrier.—‘ Be it ever so humble 
there's no place like Home.'—Lady and Spaniels. 
—Engraved co W. T. Davey, from pictures 
by Sir Edwin Landseer. 

ALL these works are evidences of executive skili 
on the part of both painter and engraver not to 
be surpassed in any country in Europe. The last 








Chorea Sancti Viti; or, Steps in the Journey 9, 
Prince Legion. Twelve Designs, by Wilkin, 
Bell Scott. 


THESE designs belong to that class of epitome of 
man’s history of which Shakspeare’s ‘ Seven Ages’ 
offers the type. A series of outlines present 
Prince Legion under the aspects of Infancy, In- 
struction, Love, Indecision, Pleasure, and Power,— 
until Death terminates all. There is considerable 
fancy in them,—and an observation of nature 
which has been productive of what is termed situa- 
tion as well as of action. 

Recollections of a Tour in the Ionian Islands, Greece 
and Constantinople. Drawn from Nature, and 
o- pues. By Henry Cook. Parts II. III. and 

THESE numbers contain views of ‘The Temple of 

Jupiter Olympius,’—‘ The Temple of the Winds’— 

the Town, itself,‘ The Painted Portico, or Stoa, 

of Hadrian,’—‘Athens from the Lygabettus,’ and 

‘The Acropolis, from the Philopappus,’—‘ The 

Mountains from Corfu,’—‘The Robbers’ Castle, 

Argostoli, island of Cephalonia,’—‘ Corinth, from 

Lutraki’—‘The Parthenon,’'—‘The Erectheum,’ 

—‘ Athens from the Road to Daphne’—‘ The Gate 

of the Agora at Athens,’—-‘ The Choragic Monu- 

ment of Lysicrates,’—and ‘ Columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius.’ These views, already so 
well known, we cannot affirm to be given in this 
work with arfy superior beauty of execution. They 
are bold,—but the architectural details are want- 
ing in the niceties of truth and refinements of 


form. 
The Kenilworth Buffet. 

Tu1s account, by Messrs. Cooke & Sons, of War- 
wick, of the Kenilworth Buffet which they de- 
signed and carved for the Great Exhibition 
of Industry of All Nations forms an excellent 
memento of one of the prominent features con- 
tributed by our native artisans. Everything 
connected with its design and production is told : 
— the story of the Old Oak Tree, ten feet in 
diameter, out of which it was made,—the history of 
the site on which it grew, and that of the castle— 
the incidents that form the subjects of the designs 
carved on its compartments. A number of wood- 
cuts serve to illustrate the piece of furniture itself 
and its details :—and there are, a ground plan and 
views of the castle.—Mr. W. Jones is the author 
of the letter-press. 


J. C. Adams, A.M. Painted by Thomas Mogford, 
engraved by Samuel Cousins. 

Tuts is a very intelligent and characteristic head 
of the astronomer who, as the epigraph says, 
‘‘Neptunus calculo monstratur, 1845.”—To sa 
that it is engraved by Mr. Samuel Cousins, is 
warranty enough for its excellence. The head is 
rendered with remarkable skill: it is full of nature 
and truth. 


Four Engravings on Wood of Religious Subjects. 
Tue first of these ‘The Descent from the Cross,’ 
after Rubens, engraved by Messrs. G. and E. Dalziel, 
is somewhat black and monotonous. ‘La Belle 
Jardinitre,’ after Raphael, is a very successful 
print by Mr. W. Measom:—one of the best 
examples, indeed, of English art in this way. The 
‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ engraved from Rem- 
brandt’s picture in the National Gallery, by Mr. 
W. Linton, is eminently successful for the preser- 
vation of gradation, and worthy to rank with the 
last. Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper,’ engraved 
by Mr. W. Mason, is a very creditable performance, 
—and was a very hazardous experiment for any 
artist when it is remembered what Raphael 
Morghen has done with the same subject on copper. 
—These four prints are highly honourable evidences 
of what our native wood engravers can do if they 
have fitting employment. 





SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
WE mentioned some weeks ago that Govern- 
ment had decided on organizing a special depart- 
ment at the Board of Trade for the ne of 
increasing the efficiency of the existing Schools of 
Design, and aiding Art-education generally as 
applied to manufactures. This new department is 





is a reduction from the larger print. 





to be called the “‘ Department of Practical Art,” 
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—and is to have superintendence over the various 
Schools of Design ughout the country, and be 
connected with other self-supporting institutions 
which aim to advance education in Art. Its nature 
and objects are more particularly shown by the 
following substance ofa circular which has now been 
issued from the Board of Trade to the secretaries 
of the local committees having management of the 
several Schools of Design.— 


“A department of the Board of Trade has been created, 
called ‘The Department of Practical Art.” This de- 
partment consists of two officers, called ‘Superinten- 
dents of Schools of Practical Art,’ and a Secretary. One 
of the Superintendents is required to devote his whole 
time and services to the duties of the department, and is 
éntrusted with the general busi of t, under 
the direction of my Lords. It is his duty to place himself 
in communication with the manufacturers, both in London 
and in the country, whose operations are connected with 
ornamental art; to make himself acquainted with their 
special wants, with a view of enabling the schools, as far as 
practicable, to supply them. He is to communicate with 
the different local committees, managers of institutes, &c. 
&c., in order to ascertain their wants, to recommend the 
course, best ad: for rendering those institutions practi- 
cally useful to manufactures of the district in which they 
are placed, and to stimulate local exertions and voluntary 
associations for the establishment and support of schools of 
Art, and rendering them, as far as practicable, self-support- 
ang. He is to visit and inspect the Head School, and 
Female School, in London ; and the branch schools and other 
institutions, to which Government grants are made, and to 
report to my Lords on their condition, management, and 
a: on the attend of the t and the mode 

which their duties are discharged ; and on the preserva- 
tion and arrangement of the collections of works of Art in 
the possession of the schools. He is to visit those places 
‘where it is proposed to establish new schools, and to ascer- 
tain the necessity which exists for their creation, and the 
amount of local support which may be expected, in order 
that my Lords may be enabled to decide upon the expe- 
diency of establishing such schools. He is to regulate the 
admission of students into the Head School, under the 
sanction of my Lords; and is specially to attend to all mat- 
ters relating to the general management of the schools, in- 
cluding the correspond » reports, circulars, &c., which 
arise out of such business. On all these points no decision 
is to be made, or step to be taken, without the previous 
approval of my Lords. The other Superintendent is to 
advise my Lords upon all points in the management 
requiring artistic knowledge, and to inspect, from time to 
time, the Head School, the Female School, and all. the 
branch schools, for the purpose of examining the produc- 
tions of the students, and of reporting to my Lords upon 
the, system and method of instruction pursued in these 
sehools, and upon their artistic state and progress. This 
Officer is to be ready to render such assistance to my Lords 
as they may require, in the artistic management of the 
schools; and for this purpose he is to give occasional 
attendance at the Board of Trade. My Lords have 
been pleased to appoint Mr. Henry Cole to the first men- 
tioned of these offices,—namely, that of Superintendent 
of the business of General Management ; and Mr. Richard 
Redgrave to that of Art Superintendent. The secre- 
tary is to conduct, in the name of the Board of Trade, 
the correspondence of the department ; he is to have charge 
of the accounts; to receive the fees of students at the Head 
School, and at the Female School, and all other moneys ; he 
is to make all payments, and conduct the fi ial busi 
under the direction of the Board of Trade. He is to have 
the custody of all official papers, to keep the records of 
attendance and classification of the students; to arrange 
and prepare for printing all reports, returns, circulars, and 
catalogues ; and to have charge of the property of the head 
school; to manage the library of the Head School, and to 
superintend the sending of supplies of works of Art, ex- 
amples, and books, to the branch schools. My Lords have 
been pleased to appoint Mr. Deverell, the present secretary 
to the Schools of Design, to be the secretary to the new de- 
ew] The head masters of the Central School are 
trusted, under the sanction of my Lords, with the direc- 
tion of the instruction in the Central School, which is to be 
ered as useful as possible to the branch schools; and 
they are to be responsible for the progress of the students 
in the course of instruction soadopted. They are to control 
and direct the other masters of the Central School, and when 
vacancies occur, they are to recommend to the Board of 
Trade masters for the schools to fill the vacant places, and 
also to recommend exhibitioners from among the students 
in the schools for the nomination of my Lords. When re- 
quired, they are to report to my Lords upon the state and 
progress of the Central School, and of any of the branch 
*#chools; and in concert with the Art Superintendent they 
are to select and recommend for purchase the examples of 
Art, books, &c., for the use of the schools.” 

















Fivz-Art Gossip. —The exertions of the 
Society of Arts to establish elementary drawing 
and modelling schools for artisans and me- 
chanics will, we earnestly hope and believe, be 
triumphantly successful. The zeal, unanimity, 
and liberality of the people of Bradford have 
already been recorded. Since then, a meeting 
has been held at Halifax, and a Committee ap- 
pointed, ‘‘ with a view to obtain ample accommo- 
dation for a drawing school,” to be placed in con- 
nexion with the Society; and a letter has been 
addressed to the Society by the Rev. Dr. Spry, 


Rector of Marylebone, and some thirty influential 
inhabitants, in which they declare themselves con- 
vinced of the great advantages which would arise 
to the locality from the establishment of such a 
school,—and inform the Council that they are 
willing to co-operate with the Society in establish- 
ing it. The Council have also received appli- 
cations for advice and assistance from Exeter, 
Ripon, and Kensington. Thus stimulated and 
encouraged, the Council have already begun to 
prepare elementary copies and models of solid 
forms for use in these schools, and are taking 
measures to procure materials for the use of the 
scholars of the best quality and at a low rate of 
cost. A premium for the best colour-box, to be 
sold retail for one shilling, has been awarded to 
Mr. Rogers, of Bunhill Row. The box contains 
the following colours: —Gamboge, lake, light 
red, ultramarine, vermillion, indigo, yellow ochre, 
Vandyke brown, sepia, burnt siena, and three hair 
pencils, The premium for mathematical drawing 
instruments, offered at the same time, has been 
awarded to Messrs. Cronmire, Cottage Lane, Com- 
mercial Road East. The cases of instruments 
selected by the Council are of two kinds :— 


which upwards of forty architects sent in designs, 
is, that the Committee—whose decision has been 
since ratified by the Town Council,—have adjudged 
the first premium to Messrs. Atkins & FS 
and the second to Mr. J. Hargrave, jun. of Cork. 
Happening to know something of the latter gentle. 
man’s design, I can speak with tolerable co dence 
as to its containing many excellent points, and not 
a few novel and ingenious ideas ; therefore, if the 
one which obtained the first premium—and which 
is consequently, I presume, adopted for execution 
—be really entitled to preference, tant micuy. 
The competition appears to have been impartially 
conducted; for among the unsuccessful candidates 
is Sir Thomas Deane :—who has since published g 
lithograph perspective view of his design for the 
exterior. This is in the Gothic style. The print, 
however, is so wretchedly executed, that it would 
scarcely be fair to judge of the design from it, Less 
of the principal front or fagade is shown in it than 
of one of the sides ; and that front—certainly the 
north one—is exhibited entirely in shadow,— 
although it would have been no artistic licence to 
have reproduced it as lighted up by the sun in the 
north-west on a midsummer evening.” 





1. Those necessary for learning the el ts of 
geometric construction ; viz. a graduated boxwood 
ruler and set-square, a pair of six-inch compasses, 
with moveable pen and pencil legs in a slide box : 
—these will be sold to the public for half-a-crown. 
2. Those necessary for affording artisans and others 
who have seme knowledge of drawing the means 
of putting their drawing into practice in their 
various trades ; viz. a pair of six-inch compasses, 
with pen and pencil legs, a drawing pen, a bow 
pencil, a bow pen, and a boxwood protractor :— 
these will be sold for six shillings. 

We wish we could commend the recent re- 
building of the interesting little chureh of 
Lambeth :—the mother church of a great metro- 
politan district, sheltering itself, as it were, be- 
neath the palace portal of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Young Mr. Hardwick has, it is true, 
done his architectural portion of the work in as 
creditable a manner as the money at his dis- 
posal would enable him; but neither the parish 
nor the Archbishop have been as liberal as they 
should have been,—so that the church still wears 
the appearance of poverty at the rich man’s gate. 
Let us add, that Mr. Hardwick has sinned with his 
fellow architects in evincing very little interest for 
the associations of a church. He has “shouldered” 
the monuments‘about in a way that “Old Mortality” 
would have wept at seeing,—and either removed 
or concealed some old blue ledger-stones that 
distinguished the graves of men of name. The 
interesting monument of Scott of Bawearie, the 
inventor of leather ordnance, has been mutilated 
and removed to crumble away in a porch exposed 
to the weather and the smoke of Lambeth. The 
authorities—not the architect, we trust—have also 
removed (whither, we are unable to learn) the 
painted glass figure of the ‘‘Pedlar and his Dog” — 
known to all London antiquaries.—A committee 
of taste and associations is sadly wanted wherever 
an architect is now called in. ‘Your first, second 
and third Pointed men, your hip-and-thigh Early 
English, Decorated and Perpendicular architects 
would destroy Shakspeare’s tomb to replace a use- 
less piscina. 

It appears by an answer given to a question of 
Mr. Hume some days since in the House of Com- 
mons, that Government has not yet come to a 
decision on the subject of the proposed removal 
of Cleopatra’s Needle from Egypt to London. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer hinted that he 
had made inquiries into the matter, and found 
that the cost of removing the column would be 
so great as to make such removal undesirable :— 
but it was finally understood that the question 
was still unsettled. A curious point was, to find 
an economist like Mr. Hume urging that the 
expense of removal would not exceed 10,0001. 

It is announced that the rich collection of pic- 
tures belonging to the Duke of Dalmatia, General 
Soult, will be sold in Paris about the end of April 
next or the beginning of May. 

A Correspondent writes as follows.—‘‘ The result 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron.— 
Tickets will be issued the first week in March. Members are 
req to send their nominations at their earliest convenience 
Halle and other eminent artists are exclusively engaged, and the 

peeted a i rs 


of new talent will induce the Di give 
extra Matinées, to which members will be admitted at the rate of 
their subscriptions. No seats are reserved, and no person admitted 
a member without being no J.EL i : 


ex 


Mr. NEATE has the honour to announce that his SECOND 
SOIREE will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
Anne Street,on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of March.— t 

uartetts by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, executed by MM. 

inton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti. Mr. Neate will perform on the 
Piano a Grand Sonata. in C minor, by Woelfi, and take partins 
Piano Quartett, in E flat, by Mozart.—Terms : for the remaini 
For Schnee ry = bp hgh ae re a —y og t 7 

may 0! . Neate, hapel Street, Portland 
Place, and at the principal Music Shops. 








MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S THIRD and LAST SOIREB of 
CHAMBER MUSIC will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 
27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, on Thursday, March 
4th, to commence punctually at Half-past Bight o’clock.—F 
Tickets, to admit One Guinea each, and Single Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea each may be had at the principal Music Ware 
houses, and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde 
Park Square. 


Mr. KIALLMARK has the honour to announce that he will 
ve THREE PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL and MODERN 
TANOFORTE MUSIC, at the New Beethoven Rooms, on Monday 
Evening, March 8, and Tuesdays, March 23 and April 20, to com- 
mence at Eight o clock precisely, at which he will be assisted by 
the following distinguished artists :— Vocalists, Mesdames Louise 
and Susan Pyne, Ferrari, Baxter ; Messrs. Stoftregen and Ferrari; 
nst i Messrs. Kiallmark, F. Chatterton, G. Boot 
6 ‘ 





rumen 
Molique, Witt, Schmidt, 
tan Cooke, J: 

ingle Reserv: 10s. 6d. ; Single Tickets, 7s. ; may be 
all the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. Kiallmark, 338, 
Fitzroy Square. 





RECITATIONS MUSICALES.—Second Season.—Mr. WII- 
LIAM BINFIELD’S SECOND RECITATION of MODERN and 
CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC, Solo to Sestett, We Mendel: 
ssohn, Herz, Chopin, Mozart, Costa, Moschelles, Alvars, Macfarren, 
&c., New Beethoven Rooms, TUESDAY, March 9, at eight— 
Vocalists : Mrs. Newton, Madame Macfarren, MM. Swift and W: 
liam Binfield. Instrumentalists: Misses Mt. and L. Binfield, 
Messrs. W. R. H. and A. Binfield. Tickets, 3s. 6d. ; Double, 5s; 
Reserved 68. : and programmes, at Messrs. Cramer & Co.'s. 


MR. LUCAS respectfully announces that the ANNUAL 
SERIES of MUSICAL EVENINGS for CLASSICAL CHAM 
BER COMPOSITIONS, will take place at his residence, No. 51, 

Street.on Wednesdays, the 10th and 24th of March, 5th 
and 19th of May. To commence at Half-past Eight o’clock— 
Violins, M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove; Viola, Mr. Hill; Vic- 
loncello, Mr. Lucas, assisted by other eminent artists.— beerip- 
tion, One Guinea. Tickets to be obtained only at 54, Berners 

treet. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Deux Nocturnes pour le Piano. Composées par 
Thomas Harris M‘Dermott, Conservatoire de 
Musique. Leipsic, Ouvr. 1.—The name of this 
young composer is Irish—his place of study has 
been Germany—the title of his first work is French: 
—another odd illustration of the curiously cosmop0- 
lite days on which we have fallen !—By way 
making the compound complete, the music itself, 
so far as it bears traces of character, reminds us 
more of Chopin than either of Bach, Mendelssoht, 
Moscheles, or other ancient or modern 
worthy. This may be explained by the recolle 
tion that Chopin’s style was that of national —_ 
systematized and arranged. Now, in the works 
all the Irish composers, Messrs. Balfe, Walle 
and Osborne inclusive, may be detected occasional 








of the competition for the Town Hall at Cork, for 


turns, twinges and touches reminding us that = 
melodies bang to the country of Carolan, Cons 
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Denis O’Hempsy, and that they have | disclaimer, as drawn up by the President (the Rev. George | decide which of these two classes of action he 
yng : illustrate ate grace to sustain with | pee wd tae oy we pen es ~ should place first. It was, however, in accordance 
7 hich neither Saxon nor Daneintermeddles. It may | due to the Rev. Mr. Roberts to state that, in consequence of | With the supernatural attributes of his play that 
te easily conceded that a certain analogy of cha- | these proceedings, he has resigned his office of President, | this its keynote should be struck and the visionary 
racter—totally distinct from family likeness—must | #4 declined further a the Society a element made apparent from _— But 
be traced in all composers who work with na- —_- Rosaat Bow1sr. the two acts are, as we have sai i to 
tional instincts, hints and traditions as the basis be simultaneous.—The third act shows sur- 

f their inspirations. Something of the kind, CHAMBER ConceRTS.—The programme of Mr. | viving brother arriving within five days from Cor- 
pr all events, may be traced in the pair W. S. Bennett's second chamber-concert contained | sica, meeting the duellist, M. de Chateau-Renaud, 
*f sketches before us by Mr. M‘Dermott. Less | some pianoforte pieces seldom heard, but of more | in the Forest of Fontainebleau, and challenging 
pa are his German Songs which accompany | than ordinary interest. One of these was the | him to instant combat. The engagement is fatal ; 
two Nocturnes, on the selfsame grounds. | pleasing, quaint, and melodious lesson by Paradies, | and it is felt that it will be so at starting by the 
The student at Leipsic has naturally enough —the other, a Concerto for pianoforte, flute, and | culprit of the drama. To evade the issue, he con- 
there done his best to de-nationalize himself, in violin, with Quartett accompaniments, by Sebastian | trives that his sword shall break—but the Corsican 
setting German text to music. This, as a general Bach. The latter composition must be rated among | also breaks his, and insists on their fighting with the 
rinciple, is not to our taste—and further, the | works which are interesting because they are | points. The fragments are secured in their hands 
Pesnotorte songs of Germany are as often false as | ingenious. The combination of imstruments (as | by handkerchiefs, and a mortal encounter ensues. 
- e by way of models, owing to the too prevalent | frequently seems to have been the case in Bach’s | Chateau-Renaud falls,—and the ghost of the brother 
indifference of Germans to the fact that a song | works) was possibly made by way of an experiment, | rises, in token that vengeance is satisfied. 
is a something to be swng—not to be said.— | and on Tuesdaysounded more curious than effective. The second act explains, as we have said, the pre- 
We have a right to expect more good Trish music | This may, in part, have arisen from the conditions | liminaries of the first duel. M.de Chateau-Renaud 
from Mr. M‘Dermott. of Mr. Bennett’s performance, which were not, and | (Mr. Wigan) has @ solicited the affections 
could not be, those of Bach. The magnificent | of a married lady, Emilie de Lesparre (Miss 
—. pianoforte by Broadwood, on which he | Murray), and appointed a rendezvous with her on 
: . | played, bears a proportion to the flute and violin | the stage of the French opera; where he makes a 
ne sa —— ye oe oa — (ral totally different from that of the clavichord on | wager with the Baron de Montgiron (Mr. James 
fo anal The principal part was declaimed | Which the master’s mind’s ear heard his Con- | Vining) to produce her at his bachelor-party. This, 
a vey Mr Sins Recven’ in nee sae | certo,—nor does a simple Quartett represent the | under false pret , he in doing. But 
an ys + ome aanaine an ta ading | orchestra by which the tutti passages were to | the lady is indignant at the fraud,—and exposes 
careful, aanite. ep tes thom or management be strengthened and the solo instruments con- | the rowé. Her cause is adopted by a former lover, 
bis ae Mr tan Daemes eoemen be ae to trasted. Here and there, the single subject in | the Corsican, Lowis dei Franchi (Mr. Kean), whom 
e A stiafes sogress. Miss Dolby san | each movement is quaintly garnished and decked | Chateau-Renaud immediately challenges. The duel 
h y beautifal a ous bane Mrs Dndew out with pizzicati accompaniments, long sus- | takes place in the Forest of Fontainebleau. Five 
oe the on Wer coon ‘ation is at once’! ‘ining notes, &c. &c.; but owing to the absence | days afterwards, as fugitives from justice, M. de 
ie soeeone Peete teful ms or she gave an | °f episode, the composition must be felt to be | Chateau-Renaud anda friend come tothesame spot, 
outs mo pe e “1 parts of the p sree ™ | dry and formless in its formality,—since, granted | and here they are met by the fraternal avenger, 











Sacrep Harmonic Society. —‘ Samson.’—We 








4 . : 1 the brave old Leipsic Cantor's variety of re- | M. Fabien dei Franchi—which character is also 
which have been habitually slighted wt source in working-up and working-out a given | performed by Mr. Kean.—This piece has been most 
subject, there appears no earthly reason why any | effectively got up,—and the supernatural machinery 


1 


have been misunderstood :—as, for instance, to the 
solo, ‘My faith and truth,’ which, properly sung, 
and by a competent voice, is sweet, caressing, but 
false in meaning,—and as a piece of relief to other 
more massive choral portions of the work most 
effective. Her voice, too, was 7 lustrous, and 
her style fitly bold in the one grand soprano air in 
‘Samson,’ ‘Let the bright Seraphim,’—but she 
has still to acquire the easy brilliancy claimed by 
that bravura.—The work as here curtailed, and 


of the three movements should ever come to | is ingeniously contrived. The ghost rises on a gre 
an end. In the final alleqro alla breve, too, violin | dually qnseniaing plane before attaining his 
and flute are very nearly reduced to the secondary | pose,—instead of the usual perpendicular arrange 
estate of accessory, not obbligato, instruments. The | ment; and the tableaux are picturesquely com- 
above remarks will be more than ordinarily un- | posed. One inconvenience, however, arises from 
palatable to the lovers of Sebastian Bach,—but they | the structure of the piece ;—that of the first duel 
occur to us too forcibly to be withheld, and he | being twice represented, first in vision, and next in 
is among the writers whose works can best bear —_ — it -s its justification in the 
. say gs ’ ve _ | Searching and sifting.—An expressive sacred Song | plot, is a defect, artistically considered. The scene 
tn ee a 2 — — A by Mr. Henry Smart was finely sung by Miss | in the interior of the Opera house at Paris was well 
think ie imi oom teadite agus tee placed in | Dolby, to the delight of the audience.—We were | painted and grouped—a ball and carnival being 
Stal weak of Meniiilles peor de os as regards po- led by our contemporaries into a slight mistake last | conducted with great spirit and picturesqueness of 
pularity—in part owing to the small interest of its week. Mr. W. S. Bennett's new composition is a | arrangement and effect. The drama was eminently 
duett with violoncello,—not violin, as there stated; | successful. 
and it is to be performed at his next and last Soirée. 
It speaks well for both professor and public that | _ Drury Lane.—A benefit for the sufferers of the 
these meetings are so fully attended. We must, | Amazon was attempted here on Monday :—but the 
however, point out that the former is apt to be too | public did not respond. The audience was very 
nonchalant in his intercourse with the latter:—| small. Miss Faucit was announced for Juliet ;— 
playing with a certain slackness, meant probably | but the play was changed to ‘The Hunchback,’ in 
to seem artistic, but which also may arise from | Consequence of an accident having happened to 
cient in interest and expression if compared with one -o ager ——— ——- = that m4 Mr. Andersen. 
. . urnishing of the armour, with which no one de- 
ap Lg . sag - = —_ sirous of conquering and keeping the favour of the | OLYMPIc.—Miss Sarah Lyonsmade her al dae, 
aati e Pee | best judges can ever wholly dispense,—unless he | ance on Ay wry in ~~ oe ae -_ 
be such a born genius as Mendelssohn. t with that aptitude for which we gave her 
the permanent favour of the work. A story . ar some two aman ago. Her style, however, 
ba a heroine is less endurable than a history has undergone no improvement 
ems 4 : ai Princess’s.—An adaptation of ‘Les Frtres 
We have received the following communication | Corses’ was produced at this theatre on Tuesday, 
with reference to the note from this Society which | under the title of ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ The| Mustcat axp Dramatic Gossrr.—There is no 
appeared last week [anée, p. 233] in our columns.— | selection seems to have been made from a desire | need to give a formal account of the miscellaneous 
«6, Exeter Hall, Feb. 25. to furnish something which should strike as} monster Concert given at Exeter Hall on Ash 
“Tn last week's Atheneum there is a letter from Mr. | much from its strangeness as from its novelty. Wednesday. Our share in it was a selection from 
Williams in the name of the Committee of the | Not only in its subject, but in its structure, | ‘The Creation.’ In this we heard Miss Phillips 
With the ce me Party emeing sty comer the piece is of an extraordina’ character. | for the first time; she sang ‘ Graceful consort’ with 
i ymous pamphlet, without printer’s Pp o ry = ? 4 
tame, distributed by four men (clandestinely employed) at | The first and second acts consist, for instance, | Mr. Whitworth. Her voice seems to be a ready 
ee ee Hall, on the evening of the 28th ult. I) of actions supposed to be simultaneous. One | soprano, though a little reedy too—and the most 
next number that such at mony terutterly ban Pak ag brother sees in a vision in Corsica what is done to | pleasing in its lower tones. Her articulation is clear 
that THey (i. ¢. the Committee) know nothing of its | the other in France, and receives a ghostly visit | and intelligent. The theatrical engagements of Mrs. 
author, and that THEY have not the slightest evidence to | from the latter at the moment of his murder,—a | Sims Reeves have withdrawn her of late from the 
them to believe that it has been written or circulated | tableau presenting at the same instant the scene | orchestra, to our great loss, as we felt, in ——- 





soprano music. The “ blind yet bold” poet’s view 
of the weaker sex which gives a stern colour to 
the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ tells unfavourably, we 
think, upon Handel’s Oratorio as a composition, 
—since though some of Dalila’s cooings and bill- 
ings are wisely left out, due proportion and relief 
are thereby diminished, while the best of the music 
allotted to the leading voice of the Quartett is defi- 





or in oratorio, is always more or less injurious to 








by any member of the London Sacred Harmonic Society. : : 
X may not ; not so, however, individuals of that body; | of a duel just terminated in the latter place. | ing of ‘ With verdure clad.’ Her 


and it will excite no little surprise and indignation when it |The next act presents the scene and incidents | song, as regards accent, expression and phrasing, 


— a this same Mr. William Williams, the acting | which lead to this same duel, and the duel itself| is unexceptionable. Mrs. Reeves, too, shows in- 
John Surman and Mr. W. . Pedy members of the | —and a supernatural vision which at the moment | creasing temperance and smoothness in managing 
Committee, having pledged themselves on the 9th of Feb- | of the death of the absent brother reveals the| her voice: —and, for all these reasons, is one 
calc ey Signature, to a ‘disavowal of individually and | Corsican home, and the other brother looking in| of the artists upon whom we wait, since we 
distribution, ion, <ateel Geteercnpindion aitiewn upon the scene of horror. It must have puzzled | always hear her with pleasure. Mr. Reeves 


names,’ 1 place in your bands a copy of the original | the playwright, in his conception of the plot, to| sang his best in the serious part of the Con- 
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cert; but why will he still degrade himself to the 
level of = groundlings, by bawling the trashy 
“Death of Nelson,’ because Braham bawled it 
thirty years ago !—Wehad hoped, that our best tenor 
had laid by these mistaken efforts to gain popularity 
—never to resume them.—Among other attrac- 
tions of the programme was the pianoforte playing 
of Miss Goddard, and was to be the playing of Miss 
Kate Loder.—We have in the above mentioned 
only about a fourth of the artists advertised to 
assist in singing in the six penitential weeks of 
Lent. 

The first evening meeting of the new Musical 
Institute took place, as announced on the 14th 
ult., at the Society’s new rooms in Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly. An address, excellent in its spirit and 
comprehensiveness, and as lively in style as it is 
pertinent in matter, was delivered by Prof. Hullah, 
the President for the opening year :—after which 
some music was performed,—a Sonata by Sebastian 
Bach for pianoforte and violin,—a Violin Quartett 
by Mr. ge Ellerton,—one of ay 4 Lawes’s 
songs,—and the sacred song by Mr. Wale 
recently so highly commended in this phen 
A pleasanter illustration of the advantages of a 
debateable land, where the musical artist, amateur 
and man of letters may cordially meet, and equally 
co-operate, could not have been well given than 
by inaugural proceedings at once so significant and 
interesting. 

A new comic opera is in rehearsal at the Hay- 
market Theatre, with music by Signor Biletta. 

We are glad to learn that Herr Halle will play 
a Pianoforte Concerto at the first Philharmonic 
Concert.—At Mr. L. Sloper’s second Soirée of 
Chamber Music he performed, among other judi- 
ciously varied music, a Pianoforte Trio by R. 
Schumann. This seems to have afforded little plea- 
sure: our audiences, up to the present point of 
time, have refused to be charmed by this composer, 
admired though he be by the transcendentalists of 
Young Germany. —The directors of the Réunion 
des Arts, MM. Goffrie and Gollmick, gave their 
benefit Soirée yesterday week, with a programme 
of good music, including Mr. H. Leslie’s Quintett 
for pianoforte and wind instruments. This com- 
position has just been published as a Pianoforte 
Quartett with stringed instruments; being, as it is 
needless to point out, much more available in this 
form than in its original one. 

A new three-act opera, ‘Le Carillonneur de 
Bruges,’ with music by M. Grisar, has just been 
produced at the Opéra Comique of Paris,—appa- 
rently with good success. The style, however, 
must be eclectic in no common degree if the 
Gazette Musicale describes the work correctly in 
stating that M. Grisar has tried to give something 
of Orlando Lasso, of Bach, of Grétry, of Méhul, 
of Boieldieu, of Herold, and even of Verdi.— 
Malle. Wertheimber made her début in this opera 
as an expressive singer, and was well received.— 
At the third concert of the Société Sainte Cécile 
was performed the overture to ‘Naim,’ by M. 
Reber,—a composer whose music, for the orchestra 
or for the chamber, we should be glad to hear tried 
in England. There, also, was performed a chorus 
for men’s voices on a Breton legend, by M. Gounod, 
which is praised by M. Berlioz as.“ original, bold, 
seizing, full of wild energy, and superbly conceived, 
both as a whole and in its details.” —Mdlle. Angri 
is going to appear for a few evenings at the Italian 

ra, 


Mdlle. Alboni has been singing the part of Nina 
Pazza,—it is to be presumed in Coppola's opera,— 
at Madrid. 

The Florence papers speak in praise of Mdlle. 
Marietta Piccolomini, a young Siennese lady, who 
has made a successful début in ‘Lucrezia Borgia.’ 

It seems, by further advices from the United 
States, that Mdlle. Lind’s marriage is this time no 
fiction, buta reality. The Boston Transcript further 
asserts that Madame Goldschmidt has made pre- 
= rations for a permanent settlement at Round 

ill, Northampton. 
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The AUTHORITY for the OBSERVANCE 
of GOOD FRIDAY. 


It is so universally admitted, as to render the production of 
proof unnecessary, That our Blessed Lord was raised from the 
dead on the First Day of the week; and it is as universally ad- 
mitted, that while on earth he himself declared, Mat. xii. 40, “For 
as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly ; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” The entire authenticity and correctness of these 
words are not questioned by any one ; their Literal Sense is clear, 
and determines, That if our Saviour was raised from the dead on 
the First Day of the week, he must have suffered, and been buried, 
on the Thursday preceding. 

The record of the duration of an event, admits of two distinct 
Forms of description. The event may be described, in relation to 
the actual amount of time that it occupied ; or, in relation to the 
number of the appointed divisions of time on which it occurred. 
Thus, a journey to Rome may be described as completed in ten 
days, or on the eleventh day; either is equally correct ; the one 
specifies the actual amount of time it occupied, the estimate of 
which commences with the journey; the other the number of the 
days, the appointed divisions of time, on which the journey was 
being performed. In Greek as in English, the one Form is dis- 
tinguished from the other, by the Expression and Omission of the 
Preposition On. In the specification of the actual amount of 
time an event occupied, the Preposition is not expressed ; in a 
specification of the number of the appointed divisions of time on 
which it occurred, the Preposition must be expressed. 
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our Blessed Lord to have suffered on Friday, all the following 
statements are just; He suffered on the first day—He rested in 
the grave on the second day—He was raised from the dead on the 
third day—He laid in the grave two days—He was two days and 
two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from the 
dead the second day ; certainly not, He was raised from the dead 
the third day; or, He was three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth; for then, from Friday to Saturday must be, Two 
days and two nights, and, One day and one night can have no ex- 
istence. Who says to his gardener, in relation to such time, Here 
is three days’ hire? Who computes the creation of the world, 
From Sunday to Tuesday three days, then to Thursday three 
days, then to Saturday three days, then to Sunday two days ?— 
making together eleven days. Thus, then, supposing our Blessed 
Lord to have suffered on Friday, in no statement of Holy Scrip- 
ture respecting it can the word Three be used ; or even the word 
Third, unless it is ded by the Preposition On. 

Thus, then, it appears, That in relation to the time of our 
Blessed Lord’s suffering, the Word of God is clear and determined ; 
yet this “ Word hath been made of none effect through Tradition.” 

Tradition assumes, That the word Sabbath, as a mere Appella” 
tion of a day, is Synonymous with The Seventh day; yet in 
Lev. xxiii. 32 it is recorded, “Jn the ninth day of the [seventh] month 
at even, from even unto even, shall ye celebrate your Sabbath.” And 
in the record of the Ten Commandments it is, Exodus xx. 10, "But 
the seventh day is (not The Sabbath, but] A Sabbath to the Lord ;” 
hence this assumption cannot be regarded. Every Seventh Day is 
A Sabbath, but every Sabbath is not a Seventh Day. 

Tradition may assert, That our Blessed Lord suffered on a Day 
o& preparation ; for Holy Scripture so records it. Tradition may 
assert, That it was on A day of preparation for a Sabbath ; for 
Holy Scripture so records this also. But Tradition cannot justly 
assert, That that Sabbath was The Sabbath of the Seventh Day ; for 
Holy Scripture records a contradiction of it. “So shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” St. 
John xix. 14 records, “ Jt was a day of preparation for the Pasa- 
over ;” and St. Luke xxiii. 54 records, “ That a Sabbath drew near,” 
not a Sabbath of The Seventh Day, for that approaching day was 
Friday, but A Sabbath of the Passover; hence St. John xix. 31, 

“ For that Sabbath Day was an high day.” 


It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the Ob- 
servance of Good Friday, above, Dogmatic Teaching; or, The 
Edict of a Living Infallible Head. 


HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch-street, October Ist, 1851. 





P.S.—February 23rd, 1852, This is the Forty-sixth Edition, 
= How longthalt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be God. 


for he that is of God heareth God's words ; and whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me or of my words, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed. I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, a unto God, 
which is your reasonable service ; and be not conformed to this world ; 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that Good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God ; 
Sor whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be 
my disciple ; heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

Be not deceived. This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question of grave importance: even of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the decision of 
which we cannot avoid. We know that our Blessed Lord hath 
declared, and we must either accept his declaration, or “* make 
him a liar” 

Be not deceived. We feel that there is no uncertainty in our 
Blessed Lord’s declaration, and that the disturbing cause is, an 
opposing declaration of Tradition. We know that our Blessed 
Lord has said—Three days and three nights; and that Tradition 
says—Three days and two nights. 

Be not deceived. If appearances are of peace, Facts determine 
that war is raging: That Christ and Tradition are warring for our 
submission, and one must secure us. 


Be not deceived. Tradition has not secured any one, that is not 
so convinced of its authority, as to satisfy himself of his adhesion 
to it, as clearly as though Tradition’s Badge was marked on his 
forehead ; and that does not by his actions and the systems he 
supports, as clearly point out to others his conviction, as though 
Tradition’s Badge was marked on his hands. . Tradition is not a 
scrupulous master ; it has been, that it has denounced buying and 
selling, without all’ quired marks of ion to it. 
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‘is placed in its ec order, fully explained by » 
a ‘eramiat d referred to its root; so that no 
structure ceare of ane word can per- 

matical force 


Uniform 
. MEBREW ANA ANALYTICAL yy 
1 vol. price 1. 58. in ” th. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 
NEW WORK ON ORNAMENTAL — 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, demy 4to. price 1s. each, con- 
taining Four Plates, including from Thirty to Forty Original 


GiéGesrioNs IN DESIGN, for the use of 


ARTISTS and ART-WORKMEN, containin; g Hints for 
Workers in Metal, I Leathers i the Potter, 
Cc. 


an 
Weaver, Printer in ator, &c. 





Davia d Bogue, Fi eet-street. 


w ready, price 68. cloth, * 

EN of the TIME 3 n 1852: an Alphabetical 
hy of Living Author, aoe, Architects, Com- 
Banitaliote, Demagogues, Engineers, Jour- 
velit, Soy Ministers, Soveliste i Philantheopiste Poets, 
Preachers, Politicians, Savants, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, 
Warriors, &c. &c. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
~~" LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 
ready, feap. Svo. price 5s. 
HE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
Le HENRY WADSWORTH LOsergTiae. 
“There is nearly as much fine try in Mr. Longfellow’s 
* Golden Legend’ as in the celebrated drama of Goethe.” 
Blac rckwood. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 58. with a Portrait of Professor Owen, 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 


ART for 1852: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of ear in all branches of Science and 
the Arts) By JOHN TiMBs. bat ditor of the * Arcana of Science.’ 
David leet-street. 











ie, 





COMICALITIES OF THE GLASS PALACE, 
Third Edition, 3a. 6d. cloth ; or with coloured Plates, 
Tits COMICAL CREATURES from WUR- 
TEMBERG, including BET EARD FOX : Twenty En- 
ings from the Stuffed Animals in the Great Exhibition. 
“= The (A melon of this agreeable little volume sufficiently recom- 
mends its Torii contents. Who has not, young or old, . CL 
ght away — recollecti 
mals from the Zollverein ?”— Examiner. 
Also, uniform with the above, 
OoMiI A L P E PLE 
MET WITH IN wae GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Drawn and engraved from the Des of J. J. Grandville. 


. 6d. ; col: 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXXVIL, for MARCH, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


MISS MITFORD’S “ RECOLLECTIONS.” 
STRUGGLES FOR FAME — FORTUNE. Parr III. 
SKETCHES FROM THE CAP 
MY NOVEL; or, VARIETIES tn ENGLISH LIFE. Parr XIX. 
ENGLISH ADMINISTRATION 
TIBET AND THE LAMAS. 
FOREST LIFE IN CANADA WEST. 
FAREWELL TO THE RHINE. 
THE REFORM MEASURES OF 1852. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CoLsuEn’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for MARCH. No. CCCLXXV. 
Lord Palmerston, England, and the Continent. 
The concluding Years in me Life of Anna Leicester. 
bard the Table-Talker 


Yow ¢ Tom Hall’s Heart-Aches and Horses. 
The Duke de Rivas, and the Modena Poetry of Spain. 
e Duke de Kivas, an: e ern Foe! 0 
Pictures of my Barrack Life. 
Fahy amenwry Recreations of Mr. Jolly Green. 
merset. 


Shelle: 
Hunt in South Australia. 
A Bird’ are View of Things in General. | 
Chapman & Hall, 193, P: 
add Ad dG S MAGAZINE. 
TENTS for MARCH. No. CARI 
te ak = ne Tony Fa The Demon Ride—IIL Man Proposes 
onastery of the Flowery 4 for Confederates 


VE 6 No. VI Ro 
Bag ie Velthinas—IX. The Hard-up oe. Our Ne 
ine XI. Florence Hamilton—XIL. he Lancashire 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’ JOUR- 
NAL, Part 48, March 1, price 1s. contains— 
Pe and am. on—Tidcombe’s Pay Cotta Machine 
continuous jogue on the f Permanent 
Way Eloin's. Safet Lam: eral View of Trlgom — 
Factitious Stone Filters — Mirrlees’s ~ Mill—* Moskovka” 
Russian Barometer— 
Hick’s Smokeless Steam Boiler—Whitelaw's Ne New Steam oe 
—Wheat Cleaning Machine—Paris’s New Forms of Bricks— Pocket 
Stove—Black’s Paper Cutting Machine—Telekouphonon for Speak- 
Carts— Wicksteed’s Solid Manure 
from Straw—The Times Disc 
hread Granter~Ganall’s | cosh 
for the Month, oa 
: 
= tee # Movement. and 40 Wood Bngravines 
now com each. 
plete, Bos Ottecs : Office for 


vebert, 8 
Patents, 47, Lincoln's Inn- 




















THE ATHENAUM 


NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL for 
er Interesting articles :—Sir Charles 
Napier on National on Invasion and the 
Militia—A Chapter on Projectiles with Di 

the C of Bo ketches 


ZINE and 
MARCH, contains, among oth: 
Defences.— 


agrams. iY 
‘oast rmeo.— in the T Trenches. No. ‘Tl—aden- 
tures of an English Soldier nt Mexico.—A _—. Sketch of 
joy te mamiar icine ussian No. IL—On 
o 

+e 


—A 


@ 
Iiagos~ Precautions 
missariat.— Military we Sobraon - wel — Port 
and Foreign Intelligence.— Promotions, &c. &c. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


With a Portrait of the Marquis of Rockingham, the March 
N Half-a- if 





will contain an cpevesl number of Original Papers by the 


di: Au 
Traditions of W hig ¢ Cabinets, 
Amateur Soldieri: 
. Anecdotes of Horses. 

jociety in India. 
‘My Three Fiancées; a Tale of Disappointed Love. 
t published England ‘during the reign of Edward LV. 





Now first 


& ab bace lt ‘Kader and the Arabs at Amboise. 
iniscences 0: = a Man of the World. 
0. A Little 


11. Bishop Berkeley and Rationalism. 

12 Lives of John > beennins. b = 4 umbell; and of the Duke of 
Smith, by Israel Benoni, & J 

13. Memoir of the Count de la Mare 

14. England and her Historians. 

15. The late Baroness Von Beck and her Persecutors. 

16. English Administrations, from 1515 to 1830. 

17. Life of an Architect. 

18. Gossip with Recent Novelists. 

19. An Ancient British Coin discovered at Dove’ 

20. Letters of the Emperor J ——, on the Education of his Nephew 
the late Em; Fran Now first published from the 
Originals at Vienna. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 

(THE ART-JOURNAL (No. 39, New Series, ) 

for MARCH, contains Two E: vings on Steel, from Pic- 


tures in the Vernon Gal lery :—Tue TamMBouRINE GirL, Engraved 
by C. Rolls, after P. Williams; and Te a hy ay E ved by 
CW. 8 after —e 


The Engravi 
~~ +e Engraved 
. ie p 








he embrace, amon 
Exhibition of the $British Institution ;’ 
ye rofessor Hunt ; Obituary— Mr. 
mens & Paten ted ; 


Sir i 
nglish Shrines,” by je 8. C. Hall ; * 0: 
used for Ornaments Purposes of Art,’ b: Professor Forbes ; * Bino- 
cular Pe: tive ;” ty On the e Harmony of Copan its Ap lication 
> by M eld Domestic 


to anners 

of the English during the Middle Ages, = T, Wrigh = S.A. ; re: 
* Picture “Mem emoir of Reitschel, oy Mrs rs. Jam : --2, 

in the Provinces ‘and on the Continent,’ &c. &c. 

Published by G. Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ENTILATION of PARLIAMENT.—FREE- 
MASONS’ oe —THE BUILDER, No, 473, of — 

, Feb. 28, price 4d. Pape 
on the Mode of ay d Warming t the. Houses of Padine 
ment ; the Royal Tombs in “Westminster Abbey; the Lead and 
Water awe &c.—Letters to a Lady on Architecture—View 
and Plan of Freemasons’ New Asylum, Sagara View of Bell 

Turret, Corston Church—Prof. Cockerell’s apby) i 
tare— Powder Magazine in Hyde Park—University at A’ fo. 

1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all Book 

untry. 


in Town and Coun’ 
HE LITERARY TIMES for MARCH, 


rice 2d. contains :—Strauss’s Life of Jesus critically exa- 

—An Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican Reformers. 

mithe Sufficiency of Holy Scripture—Memoirs of Margaret F. 
Ossoli.—The Cape and the Kafirs.— Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Rockingham.— gece Letter on the Defence of England.—The 
yas of Engl: land under the Stuarts.— Mon omery’s Christian 














——,. —_ 
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—Em SAA . =n A tewesmene 2 eee 
OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- REDRIKA BREMER'S ‘ IMPRESSIONS 


of EN ‘prot > ry 1851” are now publishing 
 sztee te "This P Periodical ia A RHARPRS 


cs by ie 8 lal! and other ‘Popular eat 
7 cere erate il 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. ~~ 
Price SIXPENCE. 
HE BRITISH 
T FOR urecn OU BNAL 





Contains— 
. THE UNITED STATES as a HOME for EMIGRANT: 
2.AN ASSAULT upon a DOZEN of GIANTS. By ANGU3 

B. REACH. 

8. ON SYMPATHY with UNKNOWN PEOPLE. By MARY 
COWDEN CLARKE 

4. MARCH FLOWERS. “By CALDER CAMPBELL 

5. HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, and WHAT Camp 
OF IT. By FRANK FAIRLEGH. 

6, SITES inthe ALPS. By MISS COSTELLO. 

7. THE CANKER WORM. By WILLIAM DALTON, 

8 SOUTH AFRICAN INCIDENTS. No. I. The UNWEL 
COME VISITOR. By ALFRED W. COLE. 

9, A few STRAY THOUGHTS on the GENIUS of DICKENS, 

10. LITERATURE of the MONTH. 


London: Aylott & Jones, Paternoster-row; and to be be obtained 
* ae Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations, throughout the 





This day is published, Vol. L. price 4s. cloth boards, 
illustrated with Forty Engravings, 


HE SCOTTISH PROTESTANT 
edited by J —— GIBSON, M.A., Minister of 
mw Rit tion to assert f this V oe 
is no po tl on assert 0! y olume, 
never was such a mass of clear evidence and convinci: atthe 
argument brought to bear upon the pernicious principles and de 
moralising practices of the Church of Rome. It eran was 
except — text-book on Popery that has iwA and a 
ire to be prepared fully to meet the su 
to aie the sophistries, of that “ a OMid ot a the ‘Dea 
Man of Sin,” must possess * The Scottish Protestant 
coe 


M‘Phun, Publisher; John M 


burgh gi J, Nisbet & Con and Geo. V Vickers: Londens wold bya 





PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 
In Monthly Parts, price Eighteen-pence, with Two coloured Piste: 
and Sixteen Pages of Letter-press, interspersed with Woo 


Engravings, 
N COMPANION wai 
FLORIST’S gers, or, Hints on General 
| aero and 7 one ie safenagement with  Coeate, 
nica: ‘a le . 
Gardens, Chelsea, Conductor. ——— 
In Monthly Ports, price 28. 6d., ane Seven 
splen d Portraits. \ographies, 

The POR TRAIT GALLERY of the SOCIETY 
for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. This Wok 
will be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, each Part oo- 
taining Seven Portraits, with their Biographies, elegantly printed 
in ienperial Bee, 

In Histc Parts, price 4s., embellished with Portraits, 

A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
from 1800; being an Introductory Narrative of Events from 1% 
to 1815, and the History of the Peace from 1815 to 184 By 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. To be completed in Ten Parts, 
In Monthly Volumes, price KET MISCELLAN er, 

CHAMBERS’S POCKET MI 

Volumes I., Il. and ILL. are now ready. 


In Monthly Parts, price os in iy and to be completed in 
ven 
The TRAVELLING ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. With all the Cities, Towns, Railways, &., revised 
and corrected to the Present time. 


IMPERIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
In Fortnightly Parts, Peace: oan. each Part containss 


The PLAYS of SHAKSPERE. Memoir a 
Essay by Barry Cornwatt. Illustrations from Designs y 
Kenny Meapows. Part I. THE TEMP ‘art II. TWO 
GENTLE a OF VERONA, Part III. MERRY WIVES OF 


WLNDSOR. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 











Life.—Notes on the Book of Common Prayer.—Mr. Bennett's Pas- 
toral Letter to the Parishioners of Frome, &c. &e. 

In directing attention to the above Journal the Publishers beg 
to state that they undertake the Printingand Publishing of Books, 
Pamphlets, Sermons, &c., which are got up in the first style, greatly 
under the usual charges, while in the Publishing Department 
every attention is paid to promote an extensive 

London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Mariborough-strest. 
HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for MARCH, 

contains : Fg in Bagiieh History.—Stenography versus 
pn phy.—E xt Seon ips and Exhibitions—The Work 
ucator.—Schools in yy —Classical Criti te 

Helleniea “Latin oe of Cowper's * Boadicea’ an: 
ress Wreath.’—Correspondence on various an rot — 
of athematieal Science “College and School Books.—U: me Music. 

—U in Upper Canada.—Exami- 
marie Hapers he > ped S Quarterly On 

ixpence ; m evenpence. Parts, One 
Shilling and B 
H. Law, Publisher, 131, Fleet-street, London. 
IRELAND UNDER — Pape meen 
This day is published, p ; or by post, 38. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, qa: :—The Celto-Scythic — 
he last Life in the Lease. e Birds of Ireland.—Stra; 
from Greece. Part L—The Rath of Badomar; or, foo Ea 
ment.—Lord Palmerston and our Policy in the Medite 
h o . Chapters VIL. Vill. IX" The 
B te my. Freke Slingsby.— Adm: 
e. Lord Clarendon, Part LI. * The 
Rebellion’ in the City and the Field. 

Dublin : Z ames M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 8. 

Orr & co. 8 , Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 





AMATEURS AND GARDENERS SHOULD ORDER 


Tre ORNAMENTAL FLOWER GARDEN 

and SHRUBBERY, piaent 3 Monthly, price only 1s. 6d. 

N ry The cheapest and m beautiful Coloured Peri- 
odical of he day. comprising the w oy of the wri 

aL, SWEET &e.; also, all the most 

Tocens on Culture, Propagation, &c., by the 

N now publishi taining large 
and beautifully coloured Platen with Deesriptions = 

} 


itis, Great Passa, 


@. Willis, 





NEW SERIES OF SHILLING VOLUMES. 

READINGS IN POPULAR LITERATURE 
A SERIES OF BOOKS 

IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE AND SCIENG 

ADAPTED FOR POPULAR AND FAMILY READING. 


RISH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 
By W. R. WILDE, M.R.1.A. — 
Author of ‘ The Boyne and Biackwater,” A the Prat 

THE SLINGSBY PAPERS. A Selectio 
from the Writings of Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 

GEORGE ROBERT FITZGERALD: hislit 
and Times, 

IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
Third Edition. 

THE WORLD IN ITS WORKSHOP: 
An Examination of Fabri Machinery, and Works of Art# 
the Crystal Palace. AMES W. 

THE capen qreres. 2 ; a” the Sun, Moa, 
and Planets. By J. R. HIND, F.R.A. 

RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS of = Sol 
P ey .of FORSUNE. By W. H. MAXWELL, 

of 00,’ &c. 
eet EN, YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 4 
Introduction, 


D. MACKENZIE. With an 
Lateet information regarding the Colony. 





London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. "Amen-corner; and J. M°Glaian® 
Seckville-street, Dublin, 
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a Fee sv. of the Collected Edition 


sTINGS af PB cong JERROLD. 
sass and SEN umn aN N OF OP cHANAOTERY are, now on sale, prise 


igre, and the YoSTORY ‘or’a A FEA’ HER: will appear 


Punch Office, 85, Pleet-street. 


pistrane atten or bound in cloth, complete, 


in One Vol. 
FLOW. 70.SHE THe, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
ino 


a ROCKETS AND ro 


rice 68. 
ROJECTILE “WEAPONS of WAR ae 
EKPLOSIYE oonrgeans. A JOHN goornes, a" 











PS. 

are the Gromnd Edition of a brochwre published in 
band ie a of which was unusual. "Im mediately on bei 
io pablcation the’ = C= ee Pe Lay Ih 

seat 8 oed-20 othe that it wit anver found its Co into British literary 

The whale work hme been revised, 6 as to bring it to 

ae and the chapter oa Rifle Guns has 

yoke & Whitley, 20, Paternoster-row, and ail Book- 


E LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 


SURA 
snd gREBY ¢ VEN that a , DIVIDEND of 108, 
a called 


aa 





ease of those shares on w 
Pye iz yer ending o 3ist of ro 
rs on and after 
een the Y hours of lland 3 oo 
‘Nos. 8 and 10, Water-street, L 
i 
rder 0! 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary. 


8 SS 

COTTISH UNION LIFE ag 
ited 1824: a, CORBET LONDO: 

The beh A ae w ‘attention the Public to the liberal 

terms and conditions of this Oldvestubl lished Office, and 2 the 

lage adios made to the Company’s Policies, as shown in the 





No. of Sum 
Policy. | Issued in | Agared. | Additions. Total, 





12 834 £4000 £1080 14 8 £5080 14 8 
5 5000 2 6225 811 
3000 3757 1il 
5000 6101 13 4 
} 2500 3008 0 0 
Policies for smaller amounts participate in the profits in a 
similar proportion. 








LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD. 


John Kingston, Esq. 
R. Oliverson, > 
J. R. Hobertion ea, 


H. F. Sandem: 
Prospectuses and Tables in detail may be had at the Office. 


ii'M Kemshend, 


_%, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 

AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Black: London, and at Caloutta, 
CAPITAL £500,000. 

Directors. 

illiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 

oats ew Esq. : omy 

Robert Bruce Chichelter, Esq. Colonel Seamey. 


_—— 
0. H. Latouche, sy J Esq. 
nin = cent. Bonus was added to the 8 Boles Policies on the 


Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Reversions, 
INDIA BRANCH. 
} atone » extensive Indian business, and 
n business, 





its Policies 
of cu 


ited. 
JOHN CAZEN OVE. Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
THE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
we -F LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incor- 
of the Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 
Capital £200,000. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
: President, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Vice-President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE. 





Chairman, 
Fe EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq. 
Rates of P: and lower Rates of Premium 
tai ay cer Ofce tn wh oh fr, cen cent. & of the Profits 
ae divided amongst the Assured. table, 
TA Bi No. 1 me Participation. 
ums fo: of 1001., payable at Death. 
=o. —_ | 40 | 50 | 60 
Huw; 208 | 3150 | 410 1 60 10 
TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits. 
For the Assurance of 1002, spetisle at Deaths 
rt | 2% | 40 | 50 ! 60 
Me] 344/399 | 48016 i 1 
Annuities granted by this Association for every 100. sunk. 
«“ 30 1 60 1 70 
we | 800 | 098 | MiIB6 
vi every information may be obtained at the 


HOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 
real Go ato the nuniseion allowed ‘to Solicitors and Agents bringing 






































SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 








SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR FIFTHS. 
Pelicies effected —_ this Society qfine Mideam immer, 1 
in force at each period of division, vie Pale 

TiclP TE IN: FOURY! THS 0 of the Net Profits of the Society 

accruing after ee ge 1850,in proportion to their contribu- 

tions tot those profits, and according te the conditions contained in 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums uired by this Society for insuring sand 
lives are lower than in man; — old-established offices, 
Insurers are fully protected all risk by an ample guaran: 
tee fund in —. to — accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premium 

CHARLES: HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD- 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 

gnnet ISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
rated by Act of Parliament, 10th Vict. cap. 35, 

is an Tooth ution pesaliazty adapted to afford provisions for fom 

lies. Itisa p= J Mutual “Assurance Society. The whole A 

olicies of more than 





the a advantages derived 
PROFITS ADDED TO POLIOTES. 
Since the Society was instituted in 1831, these additions have 
at the rate of Two Pounds cent. per annum, not only on 
the sums Assured, but also on all t the a ye coemmenene ulated from 
th vhs» cent. declared 
‘ounds Fourteen 
per cent. per annum on ‘he sums originally assured by 
the earlier Policies. 
The total additions to Policies made at and preceding Ist March 
amounted to Four Hunprep anp Firry Tsovsanp Six 
Hunprep anv Sixty-rive Pounps. 
LT can or Bonuses may, in the option of the Assured, be 
a 
“ They may be added to the sum may at death ; 
2 They may be commuted into a present 
3. They may be applied in reduction of the future brecniums, 
AMOUNT ASSURED. -- £3,600,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ........ 
Tabl at COMUL ATED FUND. 1 beh had, free, 
‘ables of Rates and Form of Proposal ma; on a) 
plication at the Society’s Office, 61 a, Meoree cues -! ‘ity. sa 
IAM > ye Agent. 


*x* Medical Referees paid by the Societ; 


UC DE MONTEBELLO’S cEAMPAaa, 
1842 and 1846 Vintages.—Agents, R. SYMONDS & SON, 
3, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street’ 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an le rt o of goods 
of the first manginebaren. variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford, street, near Hyde Park. 


| eee ae ae oo 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, ws 

Bere mereoent attention to their Establishment 


8 
45, MOORG ATESTREE? } LONDON; 

And Man tie. NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which maces they have always an extensive stock of 
their own production: 

e Patentees feel the reettes Elkinats of Safrenins the public, that 
pape sold 7 “ Electro-plated by process,” offer 
3 arantee for their manufacture, ea yo = bear their 
‘a 
sent free by post. 


mt Mark, vis, * E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 

LAY’S PAPER TEA-TRAYS.—SELLING 
OFF.—The whole STOCK of Clay’s superior Paper Tea- 
Trays one other Japanned Paper and Papier — Goods are 
=~ ELLING OFF, at very reduced pri t their old- 
lished Warehouse, KING-STREET, COV. NT- GARDEN, 


penne al to rm of the Business to their newly- -built 
Prem ises, 20, Pall-Mall. 


CENAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
ris, a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOCKS 
to strike the hours and ha If-hours, in Ormolu, Marble, and 
china. The d re pastoral and historical, and include, 
a few of great meritin the a of — wen The e price is four, 
five, and Bie, and u 
A.B.S VORY « Sona, 8 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
statue of the Duke of Wel 


—ets: PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
ENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in 
addition to nie Stock of aeenemneten, Watch 
of his own manufacture, he has received from ‘bis A folic 
ya a large assortment of su mperier heb nn aS 2 lit 
of ‘hi STOCK.— Ladies 


; gentlemen’s, 10 guineas: youths’ ater a 
urabie lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. DENT. ee 
d Clockmaker by appointment to the Queen, H.R.H 
albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 61, Strand (iate aan 
Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange (c ock-tower area). 


AFETY for STREET DOORS..CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat yours r- 
fectly safe — the attempts of picklocks and false k 
not liable to get out of oreee. and 
as pak ty <2 them within the reach of all cl 
Fire proof ~w anf Boxes form a complete 
Pact , books, &c. from fire and —— 
al’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord: 
ket-street, Manchester; and "Horsley Pica 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


ution, 


























and coe 








olver! 





ne PARIS 
oi iron, variety of PAK have just 


EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
(opposite the Gbapel) Tottenham Courtrosd. _ 





W ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 
G GOLDSMITH established 4. AD. 1 

having been cae a Prize Medal for their Diamond and Enam 

Vase, at the Great Exhibition, mas 2 eat i 

to the numerous calls made row 

their Manufactory tothe publicat me MANUPACTUREHS PRI 

The Lay f wel ——- — ey eonians serene Me Pung ce f the 

ads ever rT) 

ER ~ eo sell their Gold * its * Bulifon, value ; ther $ Le! 4 

made on the workmanship alone, wh: reference 

ietnenurcnsy rtmptcy of te pe ent of Souellaxs. 

all made on the P _ o 

Mawnvracrory: 16, / Covert-carper, Lonpow. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE pe PSTARLISUMEBT. 
< binet Furniture 








0. 
STREET, LON DON.—Ca ciety deseiption at 
ked prices— per yard—Damask Cur- 
(Previeh fabrich nearly: two yards wide, at Gs. per yard-—The bere 
ic. wo is 
Floor Cloths that can ro yards wide a 


ansion, fitted up, showi @ the 
E. T. ARCHER, 451. Oxford-street. 


OORE'S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
LATORS for iimpows PARTITIONS, 

STABLING. GREENE pouse ghd ‘EXPORTATION, 
made to any size and form, Ly los. u greatest 
amount of ventilation is obtained without draught, can be 
adjusted to any quantity, is ielibrary, for a 
smoke from rooms; an tor the! 
ball rooms, is 
even where 
venting h 
upon 





comy ther arese: ue fig a pest pre 
0 ee other acne Pp! 
istlessness, 


nervous | 
visiting crowded assemblies, and ~~ = m atu. Lay =} 


Air-flues, 

N.B. A Working ied pct Rees by 

pl of Me, which will be ed on receipt of 

factory, 38 and 39, , Clerkenwell "¢ London.— 
ouse Clock Makers to the Hon Board of 

the Russian Government. ‘oan me Em; r of 
Namber ¢ of Church Clocks manufactured by the . 510 
Ditto, House Clocks, 13,000, 


HIRTS.—~FORD’S EUR 
SHIRTS are not sold by any hosiers or 
therefore be obtained o: o~ Gen 














collar-band 
“ FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT 185, 8 
none are genuine. They are made 
3 ae Tiventions 2 for se! 
ticular, = Ling rm post-free, — ape to 
from, o stered Colou: shictingy on receipt of six 
stamps. RICHARD POND, 185, STRAN DAL ONDON. 
ESPIRATORS.—It is presumed few persons 
are now misled into the trial of any of the faulty articles 
substitutes for real instruments, for h Mr. 
SE PREYS —y pe the name pe and which are 
pF aelpes a — of the 


1 _ by m: 
Royal’ Fa mily che. var —ees | nobility a 
me broug y tod persons tee eed 
the Respirator, 25, Holleo-st ‘street, Cavendish-squared e cipal 

™ inte and Instr ume! Makers in London and the cee 
- r r. Respirators.— 2nd the Brovinces 
Ductiombury, City; HOBGON” Manager. 

ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
ora BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoreughiy into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for 
a h are aoe anna ee 7 a An pmproved Clothes Brush, 
ng the fines ieee. etrating 

witht the ¢ durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved uated and pooare ® eee, ion. Velvet a 

which act in the most successful m: Smyrna 
By means of direct topentebions. Metcalfe & Co. are ea ed to 
secure to their customers the a ae genuine Sm: 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co's, 3s Sole Eolablishnent, 
130 B, Oxford-street, Dr door from Holles-street. 

Cau = on.—Beware of the words® From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 8. per box. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

















Gout and Indigestion tit 

for Females 3 Ghildren. DIN Ero ORD & CO, 

Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—CRINILENE has been 
by thousands to be the on! that 
for the restoration of the 
venting the hair falling off, 
ing greyness, and for the 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three months’ use ; will be sent 
EA a Lit ewet, Kingoerean Lenton: 
—— CTOs, — 
Dr. Tho ~“It is a beautiful 
one I To 


REEDOM from COUGH in TEN MINUTES. 


after use is s ineured Wy 
Dr. PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From the ev. Cyril Curtels, Rectory-house, Sev Kent :-— 
—TI have the greatest pleasure in recom 5 
Were Sunday last I was suffering from a ry 3 when 
them with the most Siac success.” 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief, and 
one ne a coughs, and all ers of the breath 


“To SI INGERS and PUBLIC Lp ee They }_B ee 
for agen and pees & 


so Bad vrai aruerste, 
Dr. 1 COCKS” ae hes Bs WAPERS, the 


m % for all those complaints w’ 
biliousness. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS won- 


derful 

and BA 
eens. suffered 

‘h, from which diseased pis 

e J 
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THE ATHENAUM 








ATHENAUM INSTITUTE, FOR AUTHORS AND ARTISTS, 


In dealing with mental workers, that is, men who are more in- 
terested i in the themselves S which pe pursue L in o 


eee nts. The P 

sufficient Wihcom comme! 

sup) noe ES as it is well known, profess themselves 
of figures and calculations; and they have 

Reither the ae nor the caution as regards pecuniary trans- 

actions of business men. To such a class the common appeals fall 

dead ; and, whilst meepernt and doctors, clergymen ne ‘—— and 


30, SACK VILLE-STREET, LONDON. 





OBJECTS. 
The Institute to consist of four branches :— 
1. A Protective Society. 
. A Philanthropic and Provident Fund. 
AnE 
r A Life ee Department. 
1. The Protective Department will take 


of 
lative Measures affecting Literary and ee Tntere soreste; and. eT 
tt the Members, would mes enabled to 








; 

even Lys iy and — have founded 

ve gone listlessly on, con rt} io 0 com- 

ited by no _— nstitutions. The true 

t teaches him to and artistic man passes 

‘im to be ‘entirely self-reliant, and 

the very i im to endure evils 

which bu besiness men have been habituated ' to avoid or overcome. 

Of their gape aoe eee and aptitude for the most onerous 

f life t be no doubt, and there can be no 

impediment ‘pa their own want of resolution to their "founding a 

Most of the YH A by liberary men arise from their not 

being he barrister and the attorney, 
eC r 





e 
produce the beneficial effect attendant on profession ——— 
} al! a main object with the Institute. his co fol owing 
of the Authors’ Society, y, contemplates pro- 
tection of the rights of Members in transactions relating to the 
Bit nerty of tlteir Works; and, when fully organized and esta- 
lished. might, in particular cases, undertake the —— of 
and act in the capacity of A ~ ee 
regulations, which wit be more specially settled 
d By-Laws of the Institute. 
a Department will provide 
make provision for the destitute 
t aid to sustain the Annual 








oan 
tailed in the 
‘he Philan 


.. 

Widows and es of Members, 
Payments = Policies, and ¢ such other Philanthropic 
the Govnning Body may deem desirable. Such 


tion: 
hropic ‘and 








man om the military oat aval officer. awe the ady 
an established pooteenion 5 they have the’ 
and institutions ; their éfinitely settled ; heir seated 
oute have a mettonnl fenportance ; and the road to social honours 
and ope moe So Som. 

Yet literature and art are Brofessions—distinet callings, and 
have the fullest ens Habh, from the mental cultivation and natural 
0 ranked among the liberal 
professions. Kutharshi has become a separate and distinct occu- 
ion, Our country alone demands that six or seven hundred 
volumes in the shape of nevepane a published LF week ; the 
literature of past times and Ot for ign ‘regions to our 
are clamorously ‘Qemanded by, a reading Sy, "ona educa- 
tional and Seeteemional works are in constant demand. Every 


life passes under the pen of the author, or is illus- 
trated by ny the artat and every species of me py t is in jon? We 


If it be hat are the tages of a 
ly ask in re ly. What are the advant 

Which we take to be so numerous that we cannot venture to reca- 
pitulate them here, The of a 

may be seen in the law, which, might as itr now is, penetrating all 

the offices of ration of the Government, 

yet in the Third Edward’s au r.. aa in existence, the professors 

of this branch of learning being then, and even su juently, as 

situate as the professors of literature are at the present 

hen they became ye Royal bounty bestowed houses 

on on. and nobl and 

test is reflected on the meanest ; in na- 

T united voice is heard ; their rank is recog- 
nized in a posiety, and ao are a class almost especially set ey A to 


ve honours 
us of past times is different to our 


Teceiv and offices, 

a a fay be ndmitte d yet th ad ta, f 
own; at ma: m a an e e van es o 0 9 
literature i ! ot be i, The ate 

















being crm Ba | in all cases to a apoly only to deserving and 
pecenstbons Members. The details of this portion of the Plan will 
ore particularly defined in the Laws of the Institute. 
~~ rhe Educational Depestment will cy board, and lodge 
the Children of Members a‘ rate, 
~ E not gratuitously, AS. in the case of destitute Orphans, 
cases, This bene would be mainly supported from the 
Philanthropic Funds, and. sy’ ald ths» admirers and supporters 
of Literature would largely sf this portion of the Institute. 
Members would be entitled to its antages, under the Rules and 
i P ly set fat in the General Laws of the 


nstitute. 
4. The Life Assurance Department is established for the purpose 
of promoting provident apenaenes Ls my ee the a and 








Ba 


bscribed 
art ‘will be applied to ‘Assure th the 
Subscriber, o pony aoe Cary! Life to be nomina 
It is comida and 


pos Family, 2, Nobility and en of Fortuna, would 


po for ony sum pas im yr 1002, which 
c. Te the fis of inating a life 

class would have x option of nom: 

of choosing ” ® life, or the Institute 


of the successful and aor 
ested in 
cited to insure their on Li or the life of any one 
choose to nominate, at t 

the Institute, but not the. eam 


capital fund to be at 


ine 
which, 


every thre 
100d, as 


Capital Fund, which shall be gradually available 
athropie —S of the 2 ~ 5 Thus, te a 
encourage! 


Particieant 


mirers 0 
Lives of — Now 


he admirers i 


of Li 
and Art will thus be “iedgond to subscribe liberally to a 
which they will see accumulating into sufficient amounts Fund 
na to benef tobedt 


rmanent service to the classes they d 
stances 


"to order to meet the circum: . 
pating Subscribers = 7 separated inte the se fllowing 
and would entree 


it will be seen. 


The First Divi on sally of Non-P: CAT Bet 





waheomme, © their lives, or lives to be nominated 
principal sui 


f the Association at ag fe men 


one. 

The Second Division of Non-Participating Subscri' 
tied authors, 

or who sym ise with literature, would on! 

io peeeees,' giving 


Annual 8 Subscriptions thus palied would 
the disposal of the I 
purposes. 
PP reriows to 
supposed Subscribers tho 
taking the rates of of the 4 Temaee ps any 0! — . 
able office, would give a premium of about 3 per cen’ 
e gu a-year su bed there would = the average 


ured. 
Thus. ift if gb ey taking the Assurance at the av: 


to subscribe aia Lnstiiute ot of the Authors and A: 
country the ame sum generally 
Dramatic Nag: cap he a _ 


resented annually to 
A memes woul ead 





the ultimate | ca nese tod a Capital In fi 
objects, an advan arrangemen My has been made with the 
Athenzum Life ‘Assurance Society, by which the Institute will 
add to its income by saving considerable expenses, and, at the 
same time, have at its disposal a valuable portion of the profits of 
the Life Society for Paipentereple distribution amongst t a neces- 
stone Henhers of the Institute. In return for these adva: 


- 


Although it is inopons ble to state what Subscriptions could 
ed the contributions of the grees and wealthy, yet te 
te some amount 


postula: » a 
tion of La Z e munificence they display FL their pit ~X 3 


cula: that by the method p: 


n Proposed, 
following amounts 1 might os ult: eae — towards the 





it will be greatly to the interest of the Members to insure # in the 
Athenee Oi Office ; and the Institute will, to the utmost of its 
wer, ,Bromene insurance therein, as one ‘of the most beneficial 
forms in which Authors and Artists can provide for themselves 
and ats femtiios. 
1 be desirable hereafter to introduce a Panking Sam. 
80 as iy mduce parties, by way of Deposit, to invest small si 
= which they may receive Pe arger interest chen in Lar Govan 
vings’ Banks, and which it is hoped may to a certain 
extent be applied to ‘the payment of Annual Pocatione or other 





and. indeed, the necessiti jatio iicrease with increasing 
civilization ; ; and to d other 


8 
eagerly seeking it, is to neglect our own, cna cause it to 





for, 
Aint 





Gescend i in the sou 

To some reform in such an anomalous state, though on pe 
sufficient basis, seems to have occurred to many literary men. 
geceral. 2 ewan these efforts have proceeded no further than the 
wenting an alms fund; whilst the Dost important object should 
be to found such an Institution as would cement the interests of 
the class, and ultimately lead to the organizing literature as 

rofession. The tite’ rateful for benevolent in- 

tions, but his pride and self-respect should lead him rather to 
consolidate the corps to which t belongs, in the same effective 
mgpew that has characterized the La A of the lawyers. 

It seemed to the peapenene 4 the present Institution, that in 
order to to effect this object it w: “py to form an Institution 
that would real forth the efforts ¢ of me “ete man on own 
behalf; and collect into a corporate body the professors of Litera: 
ad and Art: and for this purpose the Athenwum Institute is 


To the extraneous aid of the possessors of rank and wealth we 

are aware objections are made; but, though they are not without 

they do not seem to us conclusive. We thin ture 

has hag a ight to ask the ante assistance of these other two great powers of 

use it so materially assists them, an and maes in many 

= i <> no other mode of bein, ng pai The 

scientific, imaginative, the at kn egisla- 

tive authors, 40% xy poctace uce rome marke. though they 
produce priceless, wor! 

Bot have, existed had then a de) 


wo Bentham, could 
works ; they would have 


roduct of their 
ed befo: 
had given them besos, 
apd tation of ~~ ae and capi 

im! princes and 


> sonshers ofa notion, and the moulders of the national sen- 
tment, He — be cared for as much as those who make and admi- 
‘or these reasons easons Literature may seek an honourable alliance 
with rank wealth, and receive their aid without degradation 
and without s oan It is desirable that the three important 


Belen lence,and Art, have done e' ig for -~ — my, and it is 
time that civilized anciety should do  anthian for those whose 
ition prevents their amassing the ordinary returns of skill 


The humblest literary man works for ry! more than hire; 
and Pia something more effective than a mere piece of mer- 
chand: is book is not only sold to v7 - profit of the bookseller, 
but to the benefit of the peti. The publisher pays for its mercan- 
tile value, but the _ should reward the author for its moral 
and aocial effect ; as they take upon themselves to punish if it have 
an evil tendenc; mney. 

The ry now proposed it is hoped will meet the two im- 
portent pal Points at nd the case, and ‘with the tse ae of sombare 
rt on 0 stance, w' at self-supportin: epen- 

dence which should characterise all inte! ual m ben 26 - 
The following distinguished pk of the State have most 
dina, consented, upon the formal establishment of the Institu- 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice KNIGHT BRUCE, &c, 
The Right Hon, BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. &c. 
an following gentlemen have undertaken to act, in an honorary 


ty, asa 
wnat ELON AL, co QuMITTER. LE 
hornton Hunt, Es 
Ailptey Brook Brooks, Esa G. H. Lewes, E » 
mexston ’. G. P. Neison, ‘Esq. F.LS. 
Stirling C $°R4 c 
To — 


talists, and refined the 








A B. . Esq. 
rovisional Manager. 


purposes. 

" As the moneys derived from Works of Literature and Art are 
received at uncertain times, and in uncertain amounts, it is pro- 
posed that any Assurer, instead of p: eying his Premium in on a 
certain day, may have an account opened, and pay in any amount, 
more or less, when he receives money—perhaps 5/. at one time, Buk 
at another—all which shall be carried to his account, and at cer- 
tain times be settled as to its appropriation, allowing (either by an 
inc amount os principal or by regular interest) an ample 
profit to the d itor. 

he assistance of the Institute will also be given as to the best 
mode of realizing Property, and Le, dvice afforded on anysuch 
occasions, so that the 4 Lrg ‘value may be obtained. 
is not improbable also that B some cases Money can be 
advanced on ae gy E vertible 
urities, on such Business Principles as shall not Totertos with 
ms profits of the whole of the Assurers, and thus embrace the 
ad Lam. snl now proffered by Loan Societies on not very advan- 


ine Ta Institute, in fine, will seek to hog in relation to every 
ite: ~ Bed Man ae Artist connected with it as a Security, and a 
Friendly Assistant as ri s Worldly ond Pecuniary Affairs, in 
which he may tonfide wit! Qe, e. It will be governed by men 
of e business part by gentlemen 
particu- 








and 
in he Ge over reliance may be 7k so that no priva' 


lars shi 
GOVERNMENT. 
A President, of t he highest social rank. 
President b ae society, who will have the 





Vice- Exalte: 
option of acting as Honorary Directo: 

Honorary Directors—Authors ana Artists of the most er 
# position, who Re would be Trustees and Governors of 

hilanthropic Fund. 

Business Directors—Authors of repute. A Meneoz whose duty 
it would be to work the system in allitsbranches. The Manager 
and Directors to be paid as such Officers usually are. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The Institute will consist of two classes of Supporters, the Pro- 

fessors and the E: gers of Li and Art, 


It will also be divided into two classes of Subscribers, the ria 
thropic Subscribers and the Provident Subscribers, who will be ; 





ance of sums t 
stitute, is, that provided the phi’ 
Gone CG prosper, the Policies will remain for the benefit of thax 
sul 


have an opportunity of gradua 
would not 4 risking their money on an unsu 
There are, doubtless, many nob! 
who would su’ any tm 

bereckonelst the workers in Xa. aa Art; and there 


of their fir Hiberality, 
as it were, for all claims of a like mi n 


annual come tutiens of not less than a guin _. 
ever, that of the 

tute, that the amount of the Annual Subscription Sn would 
cordance with the means of the subscriber, and in case 
fo required, — G4. would ee had to the amount 


be x lated b the 
Such subscription, 


lat £100 per would eatiel at — death 
of the’ e party so oubesriting 
50 per year ee o 


£3,338 6 8 
16,666 13 4 
-- 50,000 0 
a 25,000 0 
20,000 0 
os , 10,000 0 0 


Total Capital eesti accruing .. £125,000 0 0 


The advan propriating the Subscriptions to the 
Ay eat hnithmatel  axepi in to the benef t of of ite 
philanthropts ion of the scheme 


thi: 





By this > those who s. with Literat Artwill 

ually testing the —— and thus 
st ond wealthy individuals 

rgely “to od that would perms 

one still more who would give their edule fa 

d, by wae eney os could gradual 

and who ight it conselentlously com 


‘A handsome Annual Subseri; age 6 to > the Institution aan bes 


a? aeaoer to all private solici 


Subscriptions of the Participating class nn consist of 


rpoees ofthe st 





e ome 





rs Sehecribed. each 
ch s rovided the subscriber mn within 
cave definition 6 Author or Artist, would constitute member 

antk and would admit: to the ~~ FA 

thropic and Provid dent Fun 
ment,’ an 
_ \peatioutans of which : 

f the Instit 


lition to the two foregoing sources of revenue, ae 
yr me follow 

aon 
Marketable Seva 





ramati ¢ Performances, and th 
hts, or the joint reo of an 
Work, to which the tributions woul Sopatelion 
One of te od objects being to create a corporate 
establish a Professional ion, there can be little 
Donations and Wiomeon would in p time ' e be bestowed 
rising from the Life Assurance 


‘ord means of revenue, as the silent accumulations 63 
dare much greater than those n not accustomed to deal witt 


tutions. 


shee, 








otherwise d as Non-Par 
the Philanthropic portion of the scheme. 

Non-Participating Subscribers are supposed to include the 
following :— 

The Royal Family and Great Officers of the State, on account of 
the Political and Moral Influence of Authors. 

Noblemen who —_ manifested a marked predilection for 
Literature and the A 

Men of Fortune interested in Literature and Art. 
tees: of ceatemn, who, from Philanthropic Motives, would 

Publi ant Printers, Stationers, and others whose fortunes are 
derived from the labours of Authors and Artists. 

Participating Subscribers include— 

Professional Authors, consisting of that mass of Writers who 
pad the Current Literature of the Age in Works of Science, 

ination, Education, and the vast Periodical and Newspaper 

Seen of the Empire. 

Professional) Artists, including all who obtain their living by the 
exercise of the Fine Arts in all their variety. 


REVENUE. 
The Revenue will be derived chiefly from two sources—the Sub- 


scriptions of the Non-Partici ok and ee Pesiictootes, 5 but 
there would be other sources o: 








(With power to add to their number.) 





ereinafter 8; 
The Subscriptions of the Wen Partelpeting Class w eres plied 
in a novel manner, by means of Life Assurance, so as to protass a 


them im: 
In a the Annual Interest of the Capital Fund wali 
form a large item of revenue. 
i Sine siold some prot andy altogether, at wil be men Bt 
wou so yie — pro! er, 
eme moderately ca carried out, a very handsome it 
come would accrue te the Institute. 
In conclusion, the object of the Institute is to afford to Authas 
rtists the advantages arising from extensive co-opersties; 
and it is higbly desirable so lasges a class should ne 
thus benefit the meclves. To secure vocoane nothing is wanting be 
a hearty de! on the part of those mat interested 
ese such a "yg Tt is the in of numbers that 
cent results shown ii 2 the various commercial and 
ieee Institutions of the E) mp: ,. and it is ea 
that Authors and Artists should take advantage of t! 
Nothing can be accomplished without numbers: wit! 
thing. The appeal now ere is wu Teng = its appl 
tellectual wor! ere, and Lv) hoped i it will be responded to so 
neutralize all cliquism er arising ons literary 
or the antagonism of political ‘ventisnente. 





Communications to be made to the Provisional Manager, #8 
ville-street, London ; or any of the Provisional Committee. 
Prospectuses may also be had of Mr. C. MircHe.t, Red Lia 
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